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METRICAL AND MUSICAL STRUCTURE 
IN THE SONGS OF PEIROL 


By Margaret Louise Switten 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


Some of the most perplexing and fascinating problems of the trouba- 
dour lyric have to do with the formal structure of the songs and in 
particular with the relationship of the music to the poetry. That poetry 
and music were meant to go together is beyond question; but the pre- 
cise réle of each with respect to the other is far from clear. In large 
measure, this is due to a scarcity of melodies which, for the greater 
number of troubadours, renders impossible any fruitful comparison of 
melody and text. Even the most perfunctory examination of the Pro- 
vengal songbooks in which provision has been made for writing down 
the music readily discloses how many of the staffs are bare. However, 
there are a few poets who have escaped the general fate, for whom 
sufficient music has been conserved to permit an adequate evaluation 
of both melody and verse. Such a poet is Peirol, who flourished from 
about 1185 to 1220 and was active at the court of Dauphin d'Auvergne. 
Of the thirty-two authentic poems which appear in S. C. Aston’s edi- 
tion of his works, seventeen have melodies, a very high percentage in- 
deed.! In view of this fact, it is regrettable that in his edition, Aston 
should have omitted any detailed discussion of the structure of Peirol’s 
songs, referring the reader to a now somewhat outdated article for in- 
formation about the music.? Precisely because the songs of Peirol pro- 
vide the relatively rare opportunity to study the whole artist, musician 
as well as poet, they are deserving of more careful attention. I should 
therefore like to present here some considerations on their metrical and 
musical structure in the hope of enhancing the appreciation of Peirol’s 
artistry, and of clarifying some of the basic problems which surround 
the troubadour lyric. 


Generally speaking, Peirol’s songs belong to the school of Bernart 


1. S. C. Aston, Peirol, Troubadour of Auvergne (Cambridge [England], 1953). The 
percentage of songs preserved with melodies is slightly higher for Peirol than for 
Bernart de Ventadorn or Raimon de Miraval, for instance, about the same as for 
Guiraut Riquier or Folquet de Marseille. 

2. A. Restori, “Per la storia musicale dei trovatori provenzale,” Rivista Musicale 
Italiana, 111 (1896), 407-51. The inadequacy of the Aston edition with respect to 
style and structure in Peirol’s poems has been pointed out in K. Lewent’'s review 
(RR, XLV [1954], 271-77). 
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de Ventadorn.? The greater number are cansos, written in a style that 
is elegant and refined, although unadorned by the interlacings of rare 
and difficult words typical of more sophisticated versifiers. Shaped by 
a competent craftsman, they remain innocent of false affectation and 
pretense. The songs are further characterized by a studied equilibrium 
which may properly be termed classical. Essentially, Peirol’s was a 
homogeneous art in which the various parts complement and complete 
one another to create a balanced whole. The dimensions of the songs 
are not in any way unusual. There are customarily six stanzas of from 
seven to nine lines each, followed by one or two tornadas, with the 
melody repeated for each stanza. Like many of his contemporaries, Pei- 
rol prefers coblas unissonans; eight songs, however, have coblas doblas 
(one capfinidas also), three coblas capcaudadas and five coblas sin- 
gulars.* 

These general remarks concerning Peirol’s style may serve as a back- 
ground for the analysis of stanza construction with which this study is 
chiefly to be concerned. Any treatment of the form of individual stanzas 
in the troubadour lyric must take into account several things: with 
respect to the poetry, rhyme scheme, number and arrangement of lines 
and syllables are the determining elements; in the music, repetition 
or lack of it in melodic design is the basic factor, although, as will be 
seen, other devices may at times be of consequence. These formative 
elements are not handled by all troubadours in the same manner; it 
would therefore be well at the outset, in order to bring into sharper 
focus the art of Peirol, to describe briefly each of the elements as they 
appear in his works, treating verse structure and techniques of melodic 
composition separately before taking up the question of their relation- 
ship to each other. 

The most striking fact about the structure of Peirol’s verses is that 
the handling of syllable arrangement is as inventive as the approach 
to rhyme scheme is commonplace. Polymetric outnumber monometric 
stanzas and there are many original and successful combinations of 
different types of lines.5 But it is almost as though this diversity of 

3. Aston, p. 24. 

4. One of Peirol’s stanzas is shorter than seven lines; five have ten or twelve 
lines. In every poem with coblas singulars, there are one or more rhymes which re- 
main the same for all stanzas while the others change. 

5. I follow Istvan Frank, Répertoire métrique de la poésie des troubadours (Paris, 
1953 and 1957, 2 v.) in using the word “monometric” to indicate stanzas having 
only one type of line, “polymetric” to designate stanzas containing different types 
of lines. From the tables in V. II of the Répertoire, it may be ascertained that the 
proportion of polymetric stanzas in Peirol’s works (18 out of the 32 authentic 
poems) is somewhat higher than that which prevails with the troubadours in gen- 


eral. A preponderant number of Peirol’s monometric stanzas are built on lines of 
ten syllables (9 poems out of the 14). The other monometric poems have lines of 


seven (2 poems), eight (1 poem), six (1 poem) and five (1 poem) syllables. 
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lines and syllables were consciously balanced by relative simplicity in 
the linking together of rhyme words. It is true that, with three exceptions 
—ababccdd, used twice, abbaccdd and abbacddc, each used once—the 
more common rhyme schemes are avoided. It is also true that one finds 
not too much repeating of the same rhyme scheme in different poems: 
four patterns are used twice each; only one pattern appears in as many 
as three poems. Yet Peirol tends to use over and over the commonest 
of rhyme words; there are but two poems with as many as five separate 
rhymes in one stanza, the usual number being from twe to four; and 
if one may point to four examples of rhyme schemes which are unique, 
these schemes are neither imaginative nor complex.® 

Peirol’s usage of polymetric stanzas, on the other hand, is sufficiently 
important to warrant a rapid indication of the types of lines employed. 
Most frequent is the fairly ordinary combination of seven syllables plus 
five syllables; Peirol uses it four times alone, although never in exactly 
the same manner (III, IX, XXIV, XXIX), and once with lines of eight 
syllables (1).? 

Three other combinations occur twice each: 10 + 8 (XX, XXVIIJ), 
8 + 6 (IV, XXX) and 7+ 5 + 4 (XVI, XXVIII). The first of these 
is exceedingly common in the troubadour lyric; the second is some- 
what less common, there being twenty-five other examples in Frank’s 
Répertoire métrique, none of which duplicates Peirol’s stanzas exactly; 
the third may be termed rare, since only seven examples (two of which 
are by Giraut de Borneil) are listed besides those of Peirol. The song 
“Per dan que d’amor mi veigna” offers a particularly successful union 
of seven-, five- and four-syllable lines: 

Per dan que d’amor mi veigna 
non laissarai 
que joi e chan no manteigna 
tan cant viural; 
e si‘m sui en tal esmai 
non sai que*m deveigna, 
quar cill, on mos cors m’atrai, 
vei qu’amar o*m deigna. 
The music treates 7’ + 4 in the first part of the stanza as one unit while 
7 + 5° remain separate, with the result that in performance one has 

6. The poems which have unique rhyme schemes are Nos II (abbccd), III 
(aabaabaa), VII and XXV (ababababccbb) and XXX (abccadda) of Aston’s edition. 
Aston points out all of these but No. II. Several other rhyme schemes might well 
have been first used by Peirol; but the question of imitation of Peirol’s stanza 
forms is hardly touched upon by Aston (even though there are a number of exam- 
ples of such imitation, some of which are listed by Lewent, RR, XLV [1954], 275), 
and many points remain unclear. 


7. The numbers refer to the order of poems in Aston’s edition. All subsequent 
references to Peirol’s poems will be to that edition. 
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the impression of two long lines followed by four short ones of almost 
equal length, a very pleasing arrangement. 

Generally, in his polymetric stanzas, Peirol uses two or three differ- 
ent types of line. There is one example, however, of a combination of 
six types: “Cora qu’amors vuelha.” Only seven other examples of poly- 
metric stanzas with six types of line are to be found in Provencal song, 
including two each by Arnaut Daniel and Giraut de Borneil, and none 
of these is identical in structure to Peirol’s poem: 


Cora qu’amors vuelha, 
ieu chan, 
qu’autra flor ni fuelha 
no y vauc gardan. 
Ben es dregz que*m duelha, 
aman, 
silh, cui me coman. 
Perdut ai 
e cobrarai, 
ges no*m recre per tan, 
qu’aissi*s va‘l segles camjan.§ 


Here shorter lines effectively contrast with longer ones, regularity and 
irregularity are delightfully blended to create a rhythm that is at once 
graceful and intricate. One can only regret that the melody has not 
been preserved. 


The use of polymetric stanzas is thus a noteworthy feature of Peirol’s 
style, and his originality in this respect has not been sufficiently stressed. 
No two of his polymetric stanzas are alike, although certain types of 
line occur more than once, and eight of his poems have stanzas whose 
arrangement of lines and syllables is not duplicated elsewhere in the 
troubadour repertoire.® It is interesting to note that none of Peirol’s 


8. The text of the two poems quoted here is Aston’s, but in order to reflect more 
accurately the differences in lengths of lines, I have altered the printed form, fol- 
lowing suggestions by Lewent. For his criticism of Aston’s way of printing, see RR, 
XLV (1954), 276. 

9. Because af the complexity of elements involved, arrangements of lines and syl- 
lables are capable of infinite variety, more so even than rhyme schemes, and hence 
there is less possibility of duplication. It: should be stressed, however, that Peirol 
usually avoided the well trodden paths in the matter of syllable arrangement, and 
that his patterns are rarely mere stereotypes. I have not counted as unique syllable 
arrangements which differ from those of other poets only by the disposition of mas- 
culine and feminine, rhymes, e.g. 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 10 10 in Peirol (No. XIV) as com- 
pared with 7 7 7 7 7 7’ 7’ 10 10 in Aimeric de Péguilhan, Gaucelm Faidit and 
Guilhem Figueira. The eight songs of Peirol, then, which have unique syllable 
arrangements are III, IV, VII, XVI, XXV, XXVIII, XXIX and XXX. As with the 
rhyme schemes, so here, a number of other songs have syllable arrangements which 
were possibly first used by Peirol. One might add to these statistics the further fact 
that if both rhyme and meter are considered, eleven of Peirol’s stanzas are unique: 
Il, II, IV, VII, VIII, X, XVI, XXV, XXVIII, XXIX and XXX. 
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strophes is built on the rather archaic combination of masculine eight- 
syllable and feminine seven-syllable lines—in contrast to Bernart de 
Ventadorn where this combination is frequent—nor does Peirol employ 
eight- and four-syllable lines together in any song. The tendency to- 
ward fairly complex polymetric stanzas and also on occasion the choice 
of types of line suggest a closer relationship between Peirol and Giraut 
de Borneil (and the tradition with which he was associated) than has 
previously been assumed. 

We may now turn to the melodies of Peirol to characterize them suc- 
cinctly as a whole.!° They exhibit throughout a powerful sense of form 
together with a straightforward charm which Restori has attributed to 
folk influence."! It is indeed easy to imagine how these melodies, whose 
sheer tunefulness and absence of complicated melismatic passages made 
them easy to learn and remember, quickly won a place for themselves 
in the repertoire of Peirol’s fellow jongleurs and in the hearts of their 
audience. That this must have been the case is attested by the large 
number preserved. The essential trait of this music to be underscored 
here is the réle which repetition plays as a technique of melodic 
construction. Repetition is utilized by Peirol in several ways. The sim- 
plest and most obvious is the return of complete melodic phrases, as 
in the pattern AB AB CDEF (each letter stands for one phrase), or 
in other, anomalous designs such as ABCDEFGE. More subtle and elu- 
sive is the literal or free repetition of smaller melodic units—a few notes 
at most—at various places within the same song. These melodic units may 
appear at the beginnings of phrases, or they may be found at cadence 
points, in which case musical rhyme occurs; in these two positions, the 
repetition is especially prominent and may become a formative ele- 
ment only slightly less obvious than the return of complete phrases. 
Melodic units may also recur irregularly, and by circulating through- 
out an entire song discreetly weld the individual parts into a coherent 


10. The melodies of Peirol are preserved in three manuscripts. There are twelve 
melodies in G (Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana R 71 sup.), three melodies in R (Paris, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, francais 22543), one melody in both G and R, and one 
melody in both G and X (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, francais 20050). Facsimiles 
are appended to Aston’s edition. Ugo Sesini has published an edition of G: “Le 
melodie trobadoriche nel Canzoniere provenzale della Biblioteca Ambrosiana (R 71 
sup.),” SMed, nuova serie, XII (1939), 1-101, XIIL (1940), 1-107, XIV (1941), 31-105, 
XV (1942), 189 ff., to which I am indebted for many suggestions concerning the 
structure of Peirol’s melodies. 

in our present state of knowledge, we have no reason to doubt that Peirol com- 
posed the melodies as well as the words of the songs which are ascribed to him, 
there being no evidence of his having borrowed them or of their having been writ- 
ten by another. Restori speaks strongly for the authenticity of the melodies (Rivista 
Musicale Italiana, 111 [1896], 408). 

11. “Peirol sa trasformare e rialzare la melodia paesana senza troppo snaturarla: 
la nobilita, non la rinnega” (ibid.). 
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whole. It must not be imagined, of course, that Peirol was the only 
troubadour to have used these techniques of repetition; far from it. 
Thematic recall is, indeed, a familiar procedure in Gregorian chant 
melodies. But the types of repetition described here are so typical of 
Peirol that they deserve to be emphasized. In one form or another they 
are to be found without exception in each of the melodies attributed 
to him. 

After thus passing in review, albeit summarily, the principal forma- 
tive elements of Peirol’s songs, we may now proceed to an examina- 
tion of the relationship between metrical and musical structures in 
those songs which have melodies. There has been, as is well known, 
considerable difference of scholarly opinion about this relationship, 
with respect to the entire medieval lyric. Friedrich Gennrich has in- 
clined to the belief that for determining form, melody is the decisive 
factor. In contrast, both Carl Appel and Hans Spanke have stressed 
the fact that the metrical and musical structures of medieval songs are 
not always identical, and the latter, in particular, has criticized Genn- 
rich for placing undue emphasis on musical structure, thereby obscuring 
the divergences which may exist between melody and text.4% The po- 
sition of Appel and Spanke would seem to be the sounder. Yet one 
must beware of assuming that where poetic and musical structures dif- 
fer, they are necessarily contradictory, the incongruous product of 
a Capricious poet. There are songs in the troubadour repertoire in 
which the structure of the melody has apparently no relation to the 
rhyme scheme; but there are many more in which metrical and musical 
structures are complementary, or in which metrical form becomes clear 
only after consideration of the musical form or vice-versa. The whole 
question, moreover, appears to have been approached and solved in 
a different manner by different poets. 

With Peirol, one may say at the outset that there is in his songs a 
close connection between verse form and melody. The type of stanza 
not frequently encountered is the familiar and uncomplicated tripartite 
arrangement to which Dante has given the name of pedes and cauda.' 

12. See his Grundriss einer Formenlehre des mittelalterlichen Liedes (Halle, 1932). 

13. Carl Appel “Zur Formenlehre des provenzalischen Minnesangs,” ZRP, LIII 
(1933), 151-71. Hans Spanke, Beziehungen zwischen romanischer und mittellateini- 
scher Lyrik (Berlin, 1936). 

14. The terminology of Dante remains, after all is said and done, perhaps the 
most valuable in so far as the Provencal love song is concerned. In De vulgari 
eloquentia, Bk. II, Ch. 10 (ed. Pio Rajna [Florence, 1897] p. 60-61), Dante describes 
the different types of melodies for which canzone strophes may be composed: 

Dicimus ergo quod omnis stantia ad quandam odam recipiendam armonizata 
est; sed in modis diversificari videntur; quia, quedam sunt sub una oda continua 
usque ad ultimum progressive, hoc est sine iteratione modulationis cuiusquam 


et sine diesi; et diesim dicimus deductionem vergentem de una oda in aliam; 
{.- -] Quedam vero sunt diesim patientes; et diesis esse non potest, secundum 
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Six of the seventeen songs preserved with melodies are both metrically 
and musically so constructed:'5 the arrangement of lines and syllables 
in the first part of the stanza is symmetrical; the rhymes of the pedes 
answer each other according to the formula abab or abba, while the 
cauda has three, four or five lines with a different pattern of rhymes; 
the melody consists of one segment which is repeated, followed by an- 
other which is different, i.e, AB AB CDEF. These songs pose no prob- 
lems; their structure is free of ambiguity; the agreement between poetry 
and music is plain. They may therefore be disposed of straightway. 
The remaining songs which have melodies are as difficult to classify 
as the first group was easy, and it is precisely in this circumstance that 
their chief interest lies. As we shall see, almost every one embodies a 


quod eam appellamus, nisi reiteratio unius ode fiat, vel ante diesim, vel post, 
vel undique. Si ante diesim repetitio fiat, stantias dicimus habere pedes; et 
duos habere decet, licet quandoque tres fiant, rarissime tamen. Si repetitio fiat 
post diesim, tunc dicimus stantiam habere versus. Si ante non fiat repetitio, 
stantiam dicimus habere frontem; si post non fiat, dicimus habere sirma, sive 
caudam. 
Another set of terms, employed by Gennrich in his Formenlehre, has been widely 
adopted by musicologists. A melody having pedes and versus or frons and versus 
(depending on the length of the frons) is for him a lai-segment; a melody having 
pedes and cauda is a Kanzone; the oda continua is a vers. The choice of names 
of poetic types such as Kanzone and vers to indicate melodic types is confusing when 
one wishes to speak of both together. I have not used Gennrich’s terms, for with 
Peirol one is left in the uneasy position of calling a vers (poetic type) a Kanzone 
(melodic type) and vice versa, not to mention the cases where a Kanzone (metrical 
structure) is coupled with a vers (musical structure), a distinction which Gennrich, 
of course, does not recognize. Moreover, Gennrich uses the word vers to refer loosely 
to all sorts of freely constructed melodies, however different they may be from one 
another. Robert H. Perrin has called attention to some of these contradictions, and 
one may find a discussion of the value of Dante's classifications of troubadour mel- 


odies in his article, “Some notes on Troubadour Melodic Types,” JAMS, IX (1956), 
12-18. 


15. The songs are: 


as ’ ababacca jn - 
No. VIII, 66666666 , mel. ABA’B’ CDEF; 


. abababba 
No. IX, 7 77 7 5'7'5 . mel. ABA’B’ CDEF; 


No. XII, pepnad od mel. ABAB’ CDE; 


No. xvi, 2 ab mel. ABAB CDEF; 


No. XX, > .= mel. ABAB CDEF; 


No. XXIV, eretace mel. ABAB’ CDEF in G, ABA’B’ CDE(B)F(B’) in R. 

In this note, and subsequently in the body of the essay, small letters are used for 
rimes and capital letters for musical phrases. An apostrophe following a number 
or small letter indicates a feminine ending; an apostrophe following a capital 
letter indicates a slight variation in the musical phrase. A capital letter in paren- 
theses following another capital indicates that one musical phrase, although essen- 
tially different, contains elements of another, e.g., ABC(A)B, where C is a new phrase 
containing elements of A. 
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different and instructive union of poetic and musical forms. We may 
first consider two poems of a type to which Spanke has given the name 
Rethenstrophe, since they are linked by a common melodic pattern 
to the pieces just mentioned.’* One song, “Camjat ai mon consirier” 
(XXIII) has the metrical structure 


ababababb 

7 6'7 67 67 66’ 
and the melodic design ABAB’ CDEFG; in the other, “En joi quem 
demora” (V), a poetic stanza of twelve lines 


ababababccbe 

5°5'5'5'5'5'5'5'5 55'S 
is set to a melody which may be diagrammed ABCD ABCD EFCD’. In 
neither of these songs is there a contradiction between the melodies, 
which are tripartite, and the meter: in each case the poetry is suited 
to the music for which it is intended. Indeed, these songs illustrate 
clearly, if we compare them to the first group, that different types of 
verse structure may with equal felicity be fitted to melodies of the same 
type. 

The reverse, to be sure, is also possible: identical poetic forms may 
have dissimilar melodic settings without music and verse necessarily 
being incompatible. Peirol’s “Atressi col signes fai’ (I) is metrically 
tripartite: 

ab ab ccdd. 

75 75 8888 
It could thus easily have a melody of the type of AB AB CDEF, but 
the music which accompanies it is nearly through-composed: ABCD 
EFGE’. Such a musical structure, while it adequately matches the poet- 
ry, is amorphous: one can assign it to no special category. In a sense, 
the stanza partakes of two natures: tripartite by its metrical structure, 
it is bipartite by its musical setting, exemplifying a conflict which is 
perhaps latent in all eight-line stanzas where pedes and cauda have an 
equal number of lines. 

In addition to No. I, the case of a melody whose structure is difficult 
to classify being coupled with a three-part stanza occurs in “Quant 
Amors trobet partit’” (XXXI). The stanzas are monometric, having mas- 
culine lines of seven syllables and a fairly common rhyme scheme: 
ababbccdd. The melody, like that of No. 1, is nearly through-composed: 
ABCDBEFGH. However, the stanzas of this song do not admit of so 
precise a division as those of No. I; and it may be observed in this 
connection that usually, in Peirol’s works, stanzas with an odd num- 


16. The Reihenstrophe has no melodic type which corresponds to it exactly. On 
its relationship to melodic form, see Spanke, Beziehungen, p. 51. 
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ber of lines show less clarity of formal structure than those with an 
even number of lines. Here, the middle phrase seems to stand alone, 
yet not so isolated that it cannot attach itself now to the first part of 
the stanza, now to the second as the syntax may demand. The resulting 
ambiguity creates a graceful and fluent strophe, in which a rather color- 
less metrical structure is enhanced by one of Peirol’s most charming 
melodies. The total musico-poetic form could be diagrammed: 


AB CD B EF GH" 
ab ab b ce dd. 
i; i Bie 77 


Because the distinction between bipartition and tripartition in eight- 
line stanzas is so slight, it is especially necessary to evaluate such stanzas 
as a whole before deciding to which category they properly belong. One 
must be careful not to assume that rhyme schemes which may seem to 
suggest tripartition are indeed so conceived. Instructive in this connec- 
tion is a comparison between “Per dan que d’amor mi veigna” (XVI) 
and “Mainta gens mi malrazona” (XVIII). The rhyme schemes are iden- 
tical: ababbaba, but the arrangements of lines and syllables reveal sig- 
nificant differences: in No. XVI we find 7'47'4 75'75’, while No. XVIII 
has 7'77'7 87'76. A consideration of the melodies offers convincing evi- 
dence that one stanza is bipartite, the other tripartite: in No. XVI, 


where the halves are symmetrical, there is repetition of melodic 
phrases in both halves, ABA’B’ CDC’D’;!* in No. XVIII, on the other 
hand, the last part of the stanza is asymmetrical, and the melody fol- 
lows the tripartite pattern AB AB CDEF. 

A unique form, which is also bipartite, is to be found in “Nuills 
hom no s’auci tan gen” (III). The rhyme scheme aabaabaa might ap- 
pear, at first blush, to point toward a division of the stanza into three 


17. For a different interpretation of this melody, see Ugo Sesini, SMed, XIV (1941), 
49. Sesini considers this melody to be divided ABC DBE FGH, basing his conclusions 
on melodic syntax and on the tonality (which is not at all certain). My reasons for 
dividing the stanza as I have are: 1) phrases two (B), four (D), five (B), seven (F) 
and nine (H) close with variations of a cadence formula built of one two-note liga- 
ture plus a single note, exhibiting a symmetry which is typical of Peirol; 2) the 
phrases, excluding the fifth, seem more satisfyingly joined two by two than three 
by three; 3) the slight change of tessitura in the sixth phrase (E) marks the begin- 
ning of a second part which is wider in range than the first—it is particularly dif- 
ficult to see how phrases four, five and six make a sense unit; 4) the incipit of the 
sixth phrase (E) is repeated a fourth lower to begin the ninth phrase (H); setting 
off the second part of a melody by coupling its opening and concluding phrases 
is a technique which Peirol uses in another song, No. I. 

18. This melody appears in Gennrich’s Formenlehre, p. 210-11, as an example of 
one type of lai-segment—but cf. Spanke, Beziehungen, p. 96. In Dante’s terminology, 
it would be said to have pedes and versus. The melody was evidently well liked in 
the Middle Ages since it served on at least two occasions for the making of contra- 
facta. See Spanke, Beziehungen, p. 149. 


‘ 
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members. But the arrangement of seven- and _ five-syllable lines, 
757'777'57, precludes this possibility, and closer inspection uncovers 
the fact that the second part of the stanza is literally the first part 
backwards. The melody, although through-composed, sets off the two 
correspondent sections by the precise symmetry of its cadences: 


A BC D E FG H ”® 
sol fa sol do _ sol fa sol do. 


There remain now five songs by Peirol whose melodies have been 
‘preserved. These songs have one element in common: their rhyme 
schemes begin abbcc. In themselves, rhyme schemes of this nature can- 
not be said to constitute a specific type.2° They do appear a number of 
times in the troubadour lyric, being favored, for instance, by Arnaut 
de Mareuil and Giraut de Borneil, but many of the examples are 
unique, and in general there is such lack of uniformity in the order 
of rhymes and syllable arrangement, that it seems best to think of the 
schemes as being freely constructed, evaluating each one on its own 
merits. With Peirol, the diversity of interpretations which may be placed 
upon such schemes is graphically illustrated by the fact that each of 
the songs in which these schemes are used receives different musical 
treatment. Moreover, the music here is crucial, for the verse structure 
is indecisive: the rhyme scheme alone is not determinative, and all the 
poems but one are monometric. In these circumstances, the melody must 
play a preponderant role in defining form; and it is noteworthy that 
precisely in these songs, on several occasions, the melody affirms the 
meaning to be placed upon the entire stanza in a manner all the more 
striking because the design is unorthodox. We cannot accurately speak 
here of a specific type of melody being associated with a particular type 
of verse; rather are music and poetry fused into a single entity whose 
very essence is that it cannot be properly classified. 

The kind of melody which would seem to lend itself most logically 
to a freely constructed poetic stanza is one which is also of free com- 
position, and this alliance the troubadours customarily made. Melodies 
of free construction may be through-composed, or they may have repe- 


19. See Sesini, SMed, XIV (1941), 53. 

20. They are considered by Jeanroy to be a subtilization of the tripartite stanza: 
“Par un autre raffinement, celui-la assez malencontreux, parce qu'il allait contre le 
principe essentiel de la tripartition, quelques poétes, méme parmi les plus anciens, 
eurent l'idée de tronquer l'un des pieds (ab a cc ou ab b cc), idée qui, malgré sa 
bizarrerie, eut 4 toutes les époques un certain succés” (La Poésie lyrique des trou- 
badours [Toulouse and Paris, 1934] II, 71). It should be noted that not all the poems 
with rhyme schemes beginning abbcc have syllable arrangements indicating a break 
after the third line. Many are monometric, of course, and in others the syllable ar- 
rangement would seem to suggest a break after the fourth or fifth line. See, for 
example, Frank, Répertoire métrique, V. I, Nos 680:1, 694:1, 699:1, or 715:11. 
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tition of musical phrases conforming to no conventional pattern. Four 
of the five songs by Peirol whose rhyme schemes begin abbcc have such 
melodies. The fifth presents an unexpected combination of meter and 
music, and it may be spoken of first because it deviates from Peirol’s 
usual practice. The song is “Ben dei chantar puois amors m’o enseigna” 
(II), where the verse structure 


abbeccd 
10°10°10°10 10 10’ 


is coupled with a melody which adheres, albeit with numerous varia- 
tions, to the design ABAB CD.?! Nowhere else in Peirol’s works is a 
melody with pedes and cauda joined to a scheme which does not begin 
abab or abba, although this combination is to be found in other poets.?? 
As a matter of fact, the setting of a freely composed poetic strophe to 
a melody with feet and a tail is perhaps no more illogical than the 
opposite procedure, which is frequently to be met with in the trouba- 
dour lyric; but it cannot be denied that the combination of melody and 
rhyme scheme in “Ben dei chantar” is exceptional and contrary to well 
established habits.2* On the other hand, it cannot be denied either that 
the musico-poetic structure of this song, with its coblas capcaudadas, 
its carefully poised melody where small groups of notes echo each other 
to create a charmingly irregular yet perfectly unified pattern, possesses 
an elusive coherence which, however paradoxical it may be, is funda- 
mentally satisfying. One can therefore not pass this song off as a freak; 
one must accept it for what it is: an unconventional association which 
turns out to be surprisingly successful. 

If we now take up the four songs whose music is of free construc- 
tion, we find that two of them, “Tot mon engeing e mon saber’’ (IV) 
and “D’un bon vers au pensan com lo fezes” (X) have melodies which 


21. In this song no two phrases are identical, yet none, with the exception of the 
fifth, is without repeated material. The third phrase begins im a different manner, 
then continues in exactly the same fashion as the first. Phrases two and four are 
alike, except for their cadences. Perhaps the most interesting feature about this 
melody, however, is that throughout the first part, a melisma at the caesura in- 
variably recalls the cadence of the preceding phrase; and the melisma which ap- 
pears at the caesura of the opening phrase recurs at the same spot in the last, 
strongly attaching the end of the song to its beginning. 

22. It occurs several times in Guiraut Riquier, for example: “Bem meraveill co 
aan oe eee 10 A 4 vie S 10" : mel. ABAB’ CAB’. 

23. It is also the only one of Peirol’s poems contrary to the precepts of Dante: 
among the few indications which Dante gives concerning the linking of rhymes in 
a stanza is the admonition to exercise particular care in the feet—unrhymed end- 
ings in one foot must be answered by rhymes in the other (De vulgari eloquentia, 
Bk. II, Ch. 13). “Ben dei chantar,” of course, has two unrhymed endings. It must 
be recalled that Dante’s treatise is incomplete, however; had he finished it, he might 
have given us valuable information on stanzas such as these. 
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are through-composed. Although stanza structure in these cases is not 
so marked as where recurrence of melodic phrases is present, it would 
be wrong to say that the pieces are formless. Peirol’s through-composed 
melodies characteristically possess recognizable sections, delineated 
chiefly by the use of repeated melodic units at the beginnings and ends 
of musical phrases. So it is that in No. X a division after the third line 
of the stanza is suggested by a musical rhyme: the cadence of the first 
phrase returns at the end of the third phrase and again, somewhat al- 
tered, to conclude the song. To the metrical structure 


aeboeecaa 
10 10 10 10°10°10 10 


is thus joined the musical pattern ABC DEFG. The melody of the 
other song, No. IV, falls readily into two parts, closely knit together, 
with the second part starting out in a slightly higher tessitura than the 
first, a typical troubadour technique which Peirol uses more than once. 
Here, the musical design ABCD EFGH and the verse structure 


abbccadd 
88888866’ 


are combined. An articulation after the fourth line in No. IV may 
further be supported by the observation that Peirol regularly divides 
eight-line stanzas into two equal members. 

The last pieces, “Mout m’entremis de chantar voluntiers” (XV) and 
“Si bem sui loing et entre gent estraigna’’ (XXII), have melodies in 
which repeated phrases create an architecture that is ingenious and 
original. The poems have lines of ten syllables and identical rhyme 
schemes except for the disposition of masculine and feminine rhymes: 
abbccdd (XV) and a’bbccd’d’ (XXII). Both melodies exhibit a primary 
division after the third line, but there the resemblance ends. The or- 
ganization of No. XV, anticipating the ternary form which was to have 
such a brilliant posterity, is possibly unique in the troubadour reper- 
toire: ABC D AB'C’;** the manuscript G, in which this song is found, 
contains no other similarly constructed melody. Unusual too, but al- 
together different, is the musical structure of No. XXII: ABC A’CA’B. 
With its refrain-like melodic phrase, it partakes of the nature of the 
rondel, but in last analysis fits no classification exactly. Despite their 
differences, these two melodies may be said to complement, each in its 

24. Gennrich, Formenlehre, p. 204-05, gives this song as a Provencal example of 
a lai-segment with one double versicle, i... ABC ABC. This classification is er- 
roneous because the middle line (D) has been left out. Since this middle phrase 
contains different musical material, when it has been restored, the song no longer 
possesses the melodic units immediately repeated which constitute the essential mu- 


sical characteristic of the lai. Spanke, Beziehungen, p. 12, makes the same error, 
placing the melody with the strophes composed of two identical parts. 
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own way, the verse structures which they accompany. At first glance, 
the form of No. XXII seems to be the more satisfactory, since here the 
melody, articulated 3 + 2 + 2, agrees with the most obvious divisions 
of the rhyme scheme; but upon closer scrutiny, and in view of the 
fact that both songs have a three-line tornada, the musico-poetic struc- 
ture of No. XV, with its striking if not quite perfect symmetry, emerges 
as perhaps equally valid: 


A 3 G D A BC % 
ab b c ce €@. 
10 10 10 10 1010 10 


Thus the five songs whose rhyme schemes begin abbcc have little else 
in common. Each one is, as it were, unique; each poem calls forth fresh 
melodic invention, and if there are occasional crosscurrents, yet do 
meier and music go hand in hand still. Nowhere, indeed, is it more 
evident that the works of Peirol must be understood as a whole to 
which both melody and verse contribute full measure. 

Looking back now upon the seventeen songs which have melodies, 
we may observe that they fall roughly into three groups of approximate- 
ly equal size. The first and largest group includes the songs whose met- 
rical and musical structures are of the same type, principally the six 
songs having pedes and cauda. If we accept Dante’s definitions, we may 
place here also the one song (No. XVI) which has pedes and versus. 

The second group is comprised of five songs in which metrical or 
musical structure is of a clearly recognizable type but meter and mel- 
ody are not, in any one song, of the same type. Two songs (I and XXXI) 
have the metrical structure of pedes and cauda, but the music belongs 
to no definite category; two other songs are metrically Reihenstrophen, 
musically constructed with feet and a tail; one last song (No. II) has 
a fundamentally tripartite melody, the rhyme scheme abbccd. 

To the third and last group belong the strophes in which neither 
musical nor metrical structure represents a well defined type. Four of 
the songs whose rhyme schemes begin abbcc may be placed here, as 
well as No. II! whose rhyme scheme is aabaabaa. 

This grouping is based exclusively on the songs for which music has 
been preserved, but it would be possible to expand it to include the 

25. It should be observed that the performance of the tornada poses no real 
problem in Peirol’s works. Generally speaking, the tornadas can easily be sung to 
the last part of the melody of the song. Questions may arise only with respect to 
a few songs (with stanzas having an odd number of lines) in which the tornada does 
not take up all of the last section of the melody. But even here, the problem is 
more apparent than real: usually the concluding phrases of such stanzas, rather 
than being organized into closely knit musical periods, retain a certain autonomy 


(noticeable, for instance, in No. XXII) which permits the repetition of only a part 
of the last melodic section for the tornada without offense to the ear. 
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fifteen poems without melodies. One could add to the first group eight 
poems having stanzas tripartite in construction, with pedes (in which 
the rimes answer each other abba or abab) and cauda, one other poem 
with a more complex but still three-part strophe.*® To the third group 
might be joined four poems whose rhyme schemes are freely devised 
(VI, XIII, XXX), and a fifth (XXVIII) in which the rhyme scheme 
abbaccdd is combined with an asymmetrical syllable arrangement: 
77754777." Strictly speaking, of course, no poem without music can 
properly be placed in the second of the foregoing groups. There re- 
mains, however, a metrical Reihenstrophe (XXV); and since the Reihen- 
strophe has no true musical counterpart, this poem would belong to 
the second group whatever its melody, and may therefore be listed be- 
side the other Rethenstrophen. 

It is apparent from this classification that stanzas which exhibit met- 
rically, musically or both together a tripartite structure account for 
more than half of Peirol’s output. The conclusion which naturally sug- 
gests itself is that the predominant characteristic of Peirol’s songs is a 
marked inclination toward simplicity and purity of formal structure. 
Peirol was not a poet who sought variety at any cost; one perceives in 
his stanza forms no frantic quest for diversity: symmetry and balance 
are the keynotes, even in the strophes of exceptional mold. To be sure, 
this does not mean that he lacked originality. If tripartite stanzas are 
in the majority, the number of unconventional strophes is still far from 
negligible, and the tendency toward regularity is everywhere counter- 
balanced by faithful attention to nuances. No one of the stanzas is 
identical to any other, however many times the same basic formula be 
employed, and some are unique in the troubadour repertoire. Signifi- 
cant in this respect is the felicitous rhythmic invention which so often 
animates them. Peirol’s love of proportion is most evident in the music, 
where the small number of entirely through-composed melodies is con- 
spicuous. Yet here, too, one finds adroit handling of detail: simply con- 
26. The eight poems are Nos XIV, XVII, XIX, XXI, XXVI, XXVII, XXIX, 
XXXII. The metrical structure of the other song, No. VII, is rigorously symmetrical 
although more complicated: 

abab abab ccbb 
5255 57255 3467. 

27. The freely devised rhyme schemes are: abbcddc (V1), abaccdd (XIII), abccadda 
(XXX) and a last one which is exceedingly difficult to interpret. It is found in No. 
XI, where the metrical structure is: 

aaaabbabba 

7777566566. 
Strophes somewhat similar to this one are considered by Spanke to be related, on 
the face of it at least, to the Romance. See Beziehungen, pp. 69-73. It is obvious 


that any of the songs placed in groups one and three might belong to group two 
were there a melody. 
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ceived melodic patterns turn out to be full of hidden complexities, 
cleverly woven from the interplay of musical motifs. 

To clarity of structural outline and richness of detail must be added 
an underlying unity which distinguishes Peirol’s works. Meter and mel- 
ody are essentially complementary: formal structure is more fully de- 
fined by both together than by either taken separately. Indeed, the 
close interlocking of metrical and musical structures emerges as one of 
the most typical expressions of the talent of Peirol. With no poet, ac- 
cordingly, is it so necessary to bear'in mind that the canso was an in- 
tegrated work of art; for were Peirol’s songs always judged as the union 
of poetry and music they are intended to be, they might well be deemed 
worthy of a more prominent position than they now occupy in the 
Golden Age of the troubadour lyric. 





EZRA POUND AND D. G. ROSSETTI 
AS TRANSLATORS OF GUIDO CAVALCANTI 
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Ezra Pounp’s great contribution to poetry has been summed up by T. S. 
Eliot as “his insistence upon the immensity of the amount of conscious 
labor to be performed by the poet, and his invaluable suggestions for 
the kind of training the poet should give himself—study of form, metric 
and vocabulary in the poetry of divers literature. ...”! Nowhere is this 
insistence on conscious labor and training more evident than in Pound's 
translations of the poems of Guido Cavalcanti. Whatever the final es- 
timate of their artistic merit, these translations are invaluable to as- 
piring poets and students of poetic form; they provide ample material 
not only for a close study of some of the problems which face every 
translator, but also for a study of the special difficulties inherent in 
Cavalcanti’s poetry, which is, very often, nothing more than a highly 
involved exercise in skillful and complicated arrangement of sounds 
and words, repetitions, and symbolic representation of ideas. Pound's 
conscious effort to make these difficulties comprehensible to the English 
reader results at times in a seemingly arbitrary, tortured form of ex- 
pression which contrasts rather sharply with the more fluent transla- 
tions of someone like Dante Rossetti. Pound’s translations may not read 
as smoothly as those of Rossetti, nor can we claim Pound to be the bet- 
ter scholar of the two; yet, the struggle of the conscious art:st for mas- 
tery of expression, the loving care with which every word is examined 
and weighed, the laboring not for ordinary fluency but for adequate 
representation make Pound's translations infinitely more interesting than 
those of Rossetti. 

In the following pages we should like to appraise Pound's transla- 
tions of Cavalcanti by comparing them with Rossetti’s versions. The 
comparison is particularly appropriate since in his lifetime Rossetti, like 
Pound, was a recognized poet in his own right, an ardent admirer of 
the ‘dolce stil novo,’ a translator of wide scope, and—what is perhaps 
most important—he has been acknowledged by Pound himself as his 
teacher: “In the matter of these translations and of my knowledge of 


1. William Van O’Connor and Edward Stone, editors, A Casebook on Ezra Pound, 
New York, 1959, p. 7. 
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Tuscan poetry, Rossetti is my father and my mother....”? But before 
we enter upon an examination of the work of the two translators, it 
might be of interest to recall some of Pound’s prefatory remarks about 
the translation of Cavalcanti’s poetry. 

It should be noted at the outset that Pound’s intention in translating 
Cavalcanti’s poetry was to provide a guide for reading the Italian, “that 
there might be less interposed between the reader and Guido” (Pound, 
p. xxiii). We must keep this in mind because, although Pound did not 
follow his original plan of providing merely an “unrhymed gloze” 
(Pound, p. xxiii) with the Italian and did, in fact, follow the form of 
the original, his translations become more easily understood in their 
unusual rhythms and expressions when read with the Italian close at 
hand. This condition does not necessarily apply to Rossetti’s versions, 
which are more fully realized as independent units in which trouble- 
some ideas and difficult phrases are smoothed over with apparent ease. 

Pound approached his task with the premise that rhythm and “accom- 
paniment” were just as important as literal meaning. “Rhythm,” he 
reminds his readers, “is perhaps the most primal of all things known 
to us” (Pound, p. xxi), but its special value for him lies in the role it 
plays in poetry, where “the rhythm of any poetic line corresponds to 
emotion” (Pound, p. xxii). Perhaps even more vital in translating 
“poetry of a far-off time or place” is “ ‘accompaniment,’ that is . . . the 
modern audience must in some measure be made aware of the mental 
content of the older audience, and of what these others drew from cer- 
tain fashions of thought and speech. Six centuries of derivative con- 
vention and loose usage have obscured the exact significance of such 
phrases as: “The death of the heart,’ and “The departure of the soul’” 
(Pound, p. xii). He sums up the process of recapturing the spirit of the 
original through rhythm and “accompaniment” in this way: 


The perception of the intellect is given in the word, that of the emotion in 
the cadence. It is only, then, in perfect rhythm joined to the perfect word 
that the two-fold vision can be recorded. (Pound, p. xxi) 


The intellect and the emotions must work side by side: 


It is only when the emotions illumine the perceptive powers that we see the 
reality. It is in the light born of this double current that we look upon the 
face of the mystery unveiled. (Pound, p. xxiii) 


This is not an easy effort, Pound tells us with something of the naiveté 
of a rich poetic temperament; it is not a task “for an idle hour.” To 
appreciate his work properly, we must try to approximate the concen- 
tration and love with which he dedicated himself to it: 


2. Ezra Pound, The Sonnets and Ballate of Guido Cavalcanti, Boston, 1912, pp. 
xv-xvi. All references will be to this volume, henceforth identified as Pound. 
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I have lived with these sonnets and ballate daily month in and month out, 
and have been daily drawn deeper into them and daily into contemplation 
of things that are not of an hour. (Pound, p. xxiii) 


Only a comparable effort on the part of the discriminating reader—not 
the literary dilettanti but “voi altri pochi”—can make him understand 
and appreciate what the translator has done. Such a reader, Pound con- 
cludes, “will love me better for my labor in proportion” as he reads 
“more carefully” (Pound, p. xxiii). He seems, indeed, to be anticipat- 
ing the difficulties which his readers might encounter. 

One of the first difficulties the reader does, in fact, encounter is 
Pound’s use of strange and often exotic expressions. These are often 
Italianisms which are meant, no doubt, to provide something of the 
flavor of the original. Where Rossetti simply translates love for amore, 
Pound often insists on amor; where Rossetti translates colpo as con- 
stant smart,* Pound uses cicatrice (p. 89); for il giorno . . . infinite volte 
Rossetti gives by daytime constantly (p. 335), Pound has daily . . . un- 
counting times (p. 47); instead of Rossetti’s ballad (p. 325) for ballatetta, 
Pound tries to approximate the diminutive with ballatet’ (p. 93); for 
siete la migliore Rossetti gives thou art the best (p. 321), Pound, art 
sans paragon (p. 31); for si gran valenza Rossetti reads virtue’s minister 
(p. 331), Pound, valliancies (p. 33). These examples, chosen at random, 
are typical of Pound's insistence on words that are conspicuous. What- 
ever his intention may have been in doing so, we should remember, 
however, that the Italian is of the simplest kind. 

But if the language of the Italian is simple, the substance of the 
thought is often hard to grasp. This is particularly true where decep- 
tively easy words have symbolic meanings which cannot be arbitrarily 
changed. Pound seems especially conscious of this; where Rossetti takes 
liberties at times for the sake of the rhyme or meter, Pound tries to 
remain scrupulously faithful to the meaning. He notes in a particular 
way® Rossetti’s rendering of 

. a lei s’inchina ogni gentil virtute, 
E la beltate per sua Dea la mostra.® 

$. See Pound, pp. 5, 11, 15, 17, 19, 53, 55. 

4. Rossetti’s Poems and Translations, with introduction by Edmund Gardner, Lon- 
don, 1954, p. 324. Henceforth referred to as Rossetti. 

5. Pound, p. xv. He explains the line E la beltade per sua Dea la Mostra: “ ‘Beau- 
ty displays her for her goddess.’ That is to say, as the spirit of God became incarnate 
in the Christ, so is the spirit of the eternal beauty made flesh dwelling amongst 
us in her. And in the line preceding, ‘Ch’a lei s’inchina ogni gentil virtute’ means, 
that ‘she’ acts as a magnet for every ‘gentil virtute,’ that is, the noble spiritual pow- 


ers, the invigorating forces of life and beauty bend toward her; not “To whom are 
subject all things virtuous.’ The inchina implies not the homage of an object but 
the direction of a force.” 

6. Pound, p. 14. All Italian quotations are taken from Pound's book, in which the 
Italian text accompanies the English. 
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To whom are subject all the things virtuous, 
While all things beauteous own her deity. (Rossetti, p. 522) 


and corrects it by insisting on the technical meaning of the word in- 
china: 


. toward her all the noble Powers incline, 
She being beauty’s godhead manifest. (Pound, p. 15) 


Elsewhere, in translating di’ che agli occhi guardi, he avoids the am- 
biguous connotation of Rossetti’s let him note her eyes (p. 327), read- 
ing instead let him watch her eyes (Pound, p. 59). In another sonnet 
he translates gentil tua mente as thy noble mind (Pound, p. 47) instead 
of following Rossetti’s thy gentle mind (p. 335) which does not carry 
the full strength of the word gentile as used by the poets of the ‘dolce 
stil novo.’ Pound’s striving for exactness may be seen even more clearly 


in his translation of this passage, in one of the sonnets, which reads in 
the Italian: 


La bella donna, dove Amor si mostra, 
Che tanto é di valor pieno ed adorno, 
Tragge lo cor de la persona vostra, 

E prende vita in far con lei soggiorno. 
Perché ha si dolce guardia la sua chiostra, 
Che il sente in India ciascum [sic] Unicorno: 
E la verti de l’armi a farvi giostra 

Verso di noi fa crudel ritorno. 


Pound’s version reads: 


This most lief lady where doth Love display him 

So full of valour and so vestured bright, 

Bids thy heart “Out!” He goes and none gainsay him; 
And he takes life with her in long delight. 

Her cloister’s guard is such that should you journey 

To Ind you'd see each unicorn obey it; 

Its armed might against thee in sweet tourney 

Cruel riposteth, thou canst not withstay it. (Pound, p. 33) 


This is not easy writing, but it is accurate in all the details. The image 
of a tourney, of love in knight’s armor challenging the heart in the 
name of the lovely lady, of love’s victory over all who engage in the 
tourney, of the sweetness of defeat are rendered with precision. Com- 


pare Pound's version with Rossetti’s rather loose but fluent translation 
of the same passage: 


A lady in whom love is manifest— 
That love which perfect honour doth adorn— 
Hath ta’en the living heart out of thy breast, 
Which in her keeping to new life is born: 
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For there by such sweet power it is possest 
As even is felt of Indian unicorn: 
And all its virtue now, with fierce unrest, 
Unto thy soul makes difficult return. (Rossetti, p. 334) 


The emphasis of the Italian is lost in Rossetti’s version; the image of 
a trial by combat is destroyed. The language is simply rhetorical. 
Pound’s preoccupation with the subtleties of language and rhythm 
begins with the Italian text itself and makes him challenge the accepted 
authorities where he feels that the reading is an inferior one. He dis- 
parages the reading of Carducci and Arnone, for instance, of the line 


E fa di claritate tremar I’are 
and insists, instead, on the reading 
E fa di clarita l’aer tremare. (Pound, p. xxii) 


But his interest in the interrelationship of rhythm and thought can 
best be seen in his rendering of such lines as 


Ahi, Dio, che sembra quando gli occhi gira? 
Dicalo Amor, ch’io nol saprei contare: 


where he insists on maintaining all the difficulties of diction and syntax 
to produce a comparable emotional effect in English: 


Ah God! The thing she’s like when her glance strays, 
Let Amor tell. "T is no fit speech for me. (Pound, p. 15) 


Rossetti’s version reads: 


Ah me! how she looks round from left to right, 
Let Love discourse: I may not speak thereon. (Rossetti, p. 322) 


Rossetti incorrectly stresses the manner of looking rather than the as- 
pect of the person. It is not the act of looking which Cavalcanti is em- 
phasizing, but the straying of the eyes. To the casual reader these may 
seem arbitrary points of criticism, but, as we have already suggested 
and as we shall have occasion to observe again, certain words and ex- 
pressions are extremely important in the poetry of Cavalcanti and his 
contemporaries, and to ignore them or change them at will for the sake 
of what seems to be an easier reading is perverting the meaning of the 
original in a rather serious way. 

Whatever the difficulties of his language, Pound reveals a discrim* 
nating taste in choosing his words. A comparison of his translation of 
the two lines 


Guarda, come conquise 
Gioia d’Amor costui 
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with Rossetti’s affords a neat and pointed example of their respective 
tastes. Rossetti gives the lines as 


“Love, look you, by his craft 
Holds this man thoroughly.” (Rossetti, p. 325) 


He changes the tone of the original by reading Love for Gioia d’ Amor 
and inserting the word craft, which gives rise to connotations not pres- 
ent in the original. Pound's version is truer to the Italian: 


“Love's joy hath vanquished 
This man. Behold how greatly!” (Pound, p. 89) 


In the next stanza of this ballata, Rossetti reads grave sweetness (p. 325) 
for cortesemente and Love’s great guile (p. 325) for forza d’Amor, while 
Pound retains the idea of courtesy and softens the suggestion inherent 
in guile by translating the original phrase as Love’s device (Pound, p. 
91). By avoiding words like craft and guile and keeping the word joy, 
Pound recaptures the paradox which Cavalcanti obviously meant to 
suggest and which Rossetti seems to minimize—Love as the powerful 
enemy who conquers his victims, not by guile or craft, but by the force 
of joy and pleasure. But perhaps the most striking example of Rossetti’s 
careless use of words and Pound’s unerring taste is to be found in the 
lines which read in Italian 


Tu sai che ne la corte, la ove regna [amor] 
Non pud servire uomo, che sia vile 
A donna, che 1a dentro sia perduta; 


Rossetti’s version reads: 


Thou know’st that in the court where Love holds sway, 
A law subsists, that no man who is vile 
Can service yield to a lost woman there. (Rossetti, p. 327) 


Pound uses a more discriminating noun in place of woman, but, what 
is more important, he avoids the unpleasant ambiguity Rossetti intro- 
duces in the last line: 


Thou know’st that in the court where Love puts on 
His royal robes, no vile man can be servant 
To any lady who were lost therein; (Pound, p. 49) 


What has been said so far has, of course, a direct bearing on the style 
of these translations, but the stylistic temper of the two translators can 
be studied even more directly by examining any given piece at some 
length. Let us turn, for this purpose, to the beautiful ballata written 
by Cavalcanti during his exile at Sarzana. It begins: 
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Perch’io non spero di tornar gia mai, 
Ballatetta, in Toscana, 

Va tu leggiera e piana 

Dritta a la donna mia, 

Che per sua cortesia 

Ti fara molto onore. 


Rossetti translates this first stanza: 


Because I think not ever to return, 
Ballad, to Tuscany, — 
Go therefore thou for me 
Straight to my lady's face, 
Who, of her noble grace, 
Shall show thee courtesy. (Rossetti, p. 338) 


Pound sustains the personification more delicately and with a greater 
sense of intimacy: 


Because no hope is left me, Bailatetta, 

Of return to Tuscany, 

Light-foot go thou some fleet way 

Unto my Lady straightway, 

And out of her courtesy 

Great honour will she do thee. (Pound, p. 107) 


Rossetti’s use of think for spero, his compression of Va tu leggiera e 


piana into Go therefore, his arbitrary use of my lady’s face for la donna 
mia, and the unwarranted freedom he takes in translating cortesia as 
noble grace and onore as courtesy weakens the stanza both in meaning 
and suggestiveness. Pound’s version is much more faithful to the lan- 
guage and poetic mood of the original. The ballad ends: 


Tu voce sbigottita, e deboletta, 
Ch’esci piangendo de lo cor dolente, 
Con I’anima, e con questa Ballatetta 
Va ragionando de la strutta mente. 
Voi troverete una donna piacente 
Di si dolce intelletto, 

Che vi sara diletto 
Starle davanti ognora: 
Anima, e tu l’adora 
Sempre nel tuo valore. 


Rossetti’s version of the last stanza reads: 


Thou also, thou bewildered voice and weak, 
That goest forth in tears from my grieved heart, 
Shalt, with my soul and with this ballad, speak 
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Of my dead mind, when ihou dost hence depart, 
Unto that lady (piteous as thou art!) 

Who is so calm and bright, 

It shall be deep delight 

To feel her presence there. 

And thou, Soul, worship her 

Still in her purity. (Rossetti, p. 339) 


The endearing, tender tone of the Italian is, to be sure, extremely dif- 
ficult to render into English without making the passage awkward and 
heavy; notwithstanding, Pound takes great care to recapture something 
of the original mood by avoiding conventional phrases and choosing 
words that approximate the Italian diminutives: 


O smothered voice and weak that tak’st the road 
Out from the weeping heart and dolorous 

Go crying out my most sad mind’s alarm 

Forth with my soul and this song piteous 

Until thou find a lady of such charm, 

So sweetly intelligent 

That e’en thy sorrow is rent. 

Take thy fast place before her. 

And thou, Soul, worship her 

Alway, with all thy might. (Pound, p. 109) 


But Pound, as well as Rossetti, takes some liberties here which distort, 
to some extent, the picture as a whole. Rossetti’s to feel her presence 
there for starle davanti ognora, and still in her purity for sempre nel 
tuo valore are seriously misleading, and his use of dead mind for strutta 
mente and calm and bright ior intelletto destroys the suggestion in the 
original that in some way the mind of the lover, though strutta, will 
go on living in the little voice, the ballatetta and the soul, which have 
been commissioned to seek out the intelletio of the gracious lady. 
Pound too seems to ignore the subtle relationship of ragionando, mente, 
intelletto, translating these key words with crying, my most sad mind’s 
alarm and intelligent. What Cavalcanti seems to be saying, in effect, is 
that his soul and something of his rational power will survive him— 
not in a Christian sense—but through the voice and the ballad, in close, 
constant contemplation of the beloved. Not only will the little voice 
and the soul forget their sad ragionando—they will draw joy and strength 
from the new relationship. But a careful examination of the two trans- 
lations will show, I think, that in spite of the faults we have noted, 
Pounds translation recaptures the nostalgic mood of the Italian more 
effectively than Rossetti’s version. 

As a conclusion to this comparative analysis, we should like to ex- 
amine one of the sonnets in its entirety, comparing the two translations 
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for precision of meaning and effectiveness of language. Let us look 
at the sonnet which in the Italian reads: 


Avete in voi fiori, e la verdura, 

E cid che luce, o é bello a vedere. 
Risplende pid, che ‘] sol vostra figura, 
Chi voi non vede, mai non pud valere. 
In questo mondo non ha creatura 

Si piena di belta, né di piacere: 

E chi d’Amor temesse, |’assicura 

Vostro bel viso, e non pud pil temere. 


Le donne, che si fanno compagnia 
Assai mi piacen per lo vostro amore; 
Ed io le prego per lor cortesia, 

Che qual pit puote, pid vi faccia onore, 
Ed aggia cara vostra signoria, 

Perché di tutte siete la migliore. 


The following is Rossetti’s translation: 


Flowers has thou in thyself, and foliage, 

And what is good, and what is glad to see; 

The sun is not so bright as thy visage; 

All is stark naught when one hath look’d on thee; 
There is not such a beautiful personage 
Anywhere on the green earth verily; 

If one fear love, thy bearing sweet and sage 
Comforteth him, and no more fear hath he. 

Thy lady friends and maidens ministering 

Are all, for love of thee, much to my taste: 

And much I pray them that in everything 

They honour thee even as thou meritest, 

And have thee in their gentle harbouring: 
Because among them all thou art the best. (Rossetti, p. 321) 


Pound surmounts the peculiar difficulty of the first line most effectively: - 


Thou hast in thee the flower and the green 

And that which gleameth and is fair of sight, 
Thy form is more resplendent than sun’s sheen; 
Who sees thee not, can ne’er know worth aright. 
Nay, in this world there is no creature seen 

So fashioned fair and full of all delight; 

Who fears Amor, and fearing meets thy mien 
Thereby assured, he solveth him his fright. 


The ladies of whom thy cortége consisteth 
Please me in this, that they've thy favor won; 
I bid them now, as courtesy existeth, 
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Holding most dear thy lordship of their state, 
To honour thee with powers commensurate, 
Sith thou art thou, that art sans paragon. (Pound, p. 31) 


Rossetti takes unwarranted liberties in translating key expressions and 
shifting the emphasis—sometimes doing both things at once, as in the 
fourth line, where he chooses to drop the word valere and changes the 
construction from a negative to a positive one. For luce and bello Ros- 
setti gives good and glad, suggesting a moral connotation which is not 
present in the Italian except, perhaps, indirectly, insofar as light and 
beauty have always been symbolic of goodness. Rossetti’s rendering of 
the simple but beautiful lines 


In questo mondo non ha creatura 
Si piena di belta, né di piacere. 


is inexcusably awkward. In the seventh line, he again introduces a for- 
eign element in the word sage, which is used to complement sweet; the 
Italian simply says bel. Moreover, the adjective is qualifying the word 
viso and has nothing to do with bearing. In the last six lines of the 
sonnet, Rossetti destroys the emphasis of the original by replacing key 
words with arbitrary equivalents. His indifference to the special vocabu- 
lary of the ‘dolce stil novo’ is especially evident when we contrast his 
translation with Pound's. 

Pound’s language is perfectly consistent with the two main images 
of the sonnet: the splendor of love, which shines in the beautiful as- 
pect of the lady and surpasses the beauties of nature; and the “court” 
of love, in which the beloved is obviously the favorite and deserves the 
homage of all the other beautiful ladies. Rossetti confuses these 
images, transforming them into something indistinct, thus minimizing 
the clear demarcation between the first and second parts of the sonnet. 
Pound's faithfulness to the original can be measured quickly and ac- 
curately by comparing the key words of the two parts of the original 
sonnet with the equivalent words in his translation: 


Original version Pound’s translation 


fiori the flower 

verdura the green 

cid che luce thet which gleameth 
é bello is fair 

risplende resplendent 

sol sun 

figura form 

valere worth 

creatura creature 

piena di belta fashioned fair 
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né di piacere full of all delight 
viso mien 


compagnia cortége 

piacen please 

amore favor 

prego bid 

cortesia courtesy 

onore honour 

vostra signoria thy lordship of their state 


Here again it may be argued that we are being too severe in our crit- 
icism of Rossetti. After all, personage is close enough to creatura; bear- 
ing is not so terribly far-off from viso; cortesia and valere are admit- 
tedly awkward expressions in English and may well be replaced with 
words that have a more familiar content to us; segnoria is a political 
term which is almost impossible to render in English and surely can 
be replaced with gentle harbouring. The trovble with such an argu- 
ment is that the Italian words cannot be taken individually; they form 
part of the pattern into which the poetry is woven. To change any of 
those key words means to change and distort the basic picture propor- 
tionately. Personage may be tolerable as a substitute for the word crea- 
ture, but in the Italian creatura tells us that of all created things the 
woman described is the most beautiful; viso reminds us of the special 
human qualities found in the face—the eyes, in which the soul is re- 
flected, and the smile, which is the “proprium” of man; cortesia and 
valere are basic to the doctrine behind the whole poem—they represent 
the refining power of love and provide an unerring measure by which 
the initiate may be distinguished from the unworthy; signoria suggests 
that in the beautiful assemblage the lovely lady commands authority, 
as the political leader does in the territory under his rule, and, we are 
told, the ladies with her acknowledge their subordination gracefully 
and happily. Rossetti distorts this last idea somewhat by introducing 
the word meritest and suggesting that the others have a choice as to 
whether or not to harbor the lovely lady in their midst. The Italian 
does not suggest a choice: the ladies out of cortesia will honor the 
loveliest among them to their utmost, and they shall hold dear her 
authority over the rest. 

In judging these translations of Cavalcanti’s poems the reader, ob- 
viously, cannot use as his standard mere facility in reading and com- 
prehension. If such were the only legitimate standard of judgment, Ros- 
setti’s translations would surely be rated superior to Pound’s. In order 
to reach a correct estimate of the merits of the two translations, it must 
be remembered that Cavalcanti’s poems, although fluent and simple in 
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language, are extremely involved in thought; that words that are part 
of the common language of poetry are used by the poets of the “dolce 
stil novo” to create symbolic patterns. In this light, Pound’s involved, 
even contorted language assumes new value. Where Rossetti ignores the 
traditional vocabulary and associations of the language of the “dolce 
stil novo,” Pound exaggerates it; where Rossetti arbitrarily smooths over 
difficulties arising from that language, Pound struggles with them, pre- 
ferring an unusual kind of expression that suggests something of the 
peculiarity of the original to the easy-going expression that destroys the 
suggestiveness as well as the difficulties of the original. Only when we 
realize the tremendous challenge afforded by the poetry of Cavalcanti 
—the precise symbolism of the eyes and smile, the doctrine of the ema- 
nation of the “spirits,” the constant effort to find physiological equiva- 
lents for psychological experience, the peculiar power attributed to 
love, the complete subjection of the lover who, at the same time, is 
ennobled by his service in the court of love—can we begin to estimate 
correctly any effort at translating that poetry. The fluency of Rossetti’s 
translations is not sufficient reason to prefer his effort to that of Pound. 
If Pound is involved, he is also precise; if his imagery is sometimes 
strained, it is basically faithful to the Italian; his striving for the “right” 
word makes us keenly aware of the special vocabulary of the “dolce 
stil novo”—a vocabulary which is rooted deep in a rather elaborate phi- 
losophy of love. 

In these translations of Cavalcanti, Pound proves himself to be a 
more valuable teacher and guide than Rossetti. He succeeds much more 
impressively in providing the means for others to appreciate poetry 
which does not sound easily to modern ears. His sympathetic labors 
and inexhaustible efforts in the pursuit of the “perfect rhythm” and 
the “perfect word” reflect that rare quality which fellow poets and crit- 
ics have noted about him and which has been expressed most concisely 
by Allan Tate: “Pound is a great poet in petto, and an even greater 
instigator of literary enthusiasms and schools,’’? 


7. O'Connor and Stone, op. cit., p. 137. 








LA POESIE METAPHYSIQUE DE VICTOR HUGO 
Style, symboles et themes de Dieu 


Par Michael Riffaterre 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Dieu EST PEUT-ETRE, dans la littérature francaise, le poéme philosophique 
ou la fusion entre poésie et philosophie est le plus achevée. De toutes 
les épopées métaphysiques d’un siécle qui en compta beaucoup, il est 
une des rares qui puissent encore se lire et émouvoir. Dans l’ccuvre 
immense de Hugo, il reste peu connu—beaucoup moins, certes, que les 
Contemplations dont il devait d’abord faire partie—et cependant nulle 
part le poéte voyant n’a exprimé plus fortement son angoisse devant 
l'univers mystérieux, nulle part surtout il n’est allé si loin dans sa 
quéte de la vérité. D’ot l’intérét de la remarquable édition critique 
que MM. Journet et Robert viennent d’en procurer.1 Le commentaire 
qui l’'accompagne dépasse les limites du poéme, car il nous renseigne 
sur des sources ot! le poéte a puisé pour d’autres ceuvres, décrit l’atti- 
tude de ce dernier a l’égard des religions et des syst¢mes—il s’en ex- 
plique dans Dieu avec une exceptionnelle richesse de pensée—et analyse 
une philosophie du divin qui n’est pas négligeable. Mieux encore, les 
remarques stylistiques portent sur la technique poétique de Hugo 1a 
précisément ot elle triomphe des plus grandes difficultés qu'elle ait 
jamais affrontées. 

Ce genre d’études a une portée considérable a I’heure actuelle. Hugo 
est plus moderne que jamais, et d’ailleurs il n’a jamais cessé de sou- 
lever des passions contraires.? D’autre part, la critique s‘ouvre de plus 
en plus aux méthodes objectives, a l’approche stylistique. Porter sur 
Hugo un nouveau jugement qui ne serait définitif que si son ceuvre 


‘l. Victor Hugo: Dieu (L’océan d’en haut). Edition critique par René Journet et 
Guy Robert. Paris: Nizet, 1960. Pp. 347. L’édition (qui donne toutes les variantes) 
annule celles qui l’ont précédée, mais elle laisse de cété l'Esprit humain, Les Voix, 
et Le Reliquat, se limitant 4 la seule partie que Hugo considérait comme achevée. 
J'ai déja dit le bien qu'il faut penser de la méthode des auteurs (RR, LI [1960], 
69-73, 146-48); j'utilise ici mes recherches sur la poétique et les vues critiques de 
Hugo dans William Shakespeare—recherches rendues possibles par un généreux 
grant-in-aid de l’'American Council of Learned Societies. (Je renvoie aux pages de 
l’éd. de I'Imprimerie Nationale, sauf pour les Contemplations, Dieu et la Légende, 
ou je cite par vers, et les Misérables et la Fin de Satan pour lesquels je me sers de 
l'éd. de la Piéiade). 

2. Voir H. Peyre, “Présence de V. Hugo,” Hommes et idées du XXe siécle, pp. 
230-53. 
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mourait avec notre génération n’est donc pas si souhaitable que de don- 
ner enfin une description compléte du mécanisme des effets poétiques. 
Cette description, indépendante de toute conclusion ou préférence eés- 
thétique, fera plus qu’expliquer les réactions de tel ou tel lecteur, et 
ce qui les cause, les éléments de l’ceuvre “en activité,” pour ainsi dire, 
a une époque donnée: elle devra pouvoir rendre compte des potentiels 
qui, selon les modes et les cultures, infléchiront ici ou 14 les interpré- 
tations du poéme et son succés. Les auteurs ont su créer un instrument 
de premier ordre pour |'élaboration future d’une telle description. 
L’éclaircissement systématique de tous les aspects du texte complémente 
la méthode de J. B. Barrére, qui consiste 4 suivre l’évolution d'une ca- 
tégorie de faits d’un bout a l'autre de |’ceuvre hugolienne. Les réflexions 
ci-dessous ne sont qu’un tatonnement le long des avenues nouvelles 
ainsi ouvertes. 

Voulu a la fois drame et épopée, Dieu n'est l'un et l'autre que par 
son sujet apocalyptique. Comparé 4a l'épique Fin de Satan, il a le ca- 
ractére d’un poéme philosophique, “succession d’attitudes spirituelles, 
classées selon qu’elles paraissent s’éloigner plus ou moins de la vérité.’’* 
Ceci d’ailleurs ne suffit pas 4 marquer l’originalité de la composition, 
car cette succession, ou cette ascension spirituelle, se retrouve ailleurs. 
Ce qui frappe, c’est le mode particulier aux visions de Dieu. Huit fois 
de suite, un point noir grandit jusqu’a devenir successivement chauve- 
souris (athéisme), hibou (scepticisme), corbeau (manichéisme), vautour 
(polythéisme), aigle (mosaisme), griffon (christianisme), ange (rationa- 
lisme), lumiére (Dieu tel que le voit Hugo). Ces visions se succédent 
devant un témoin tantét immobile, visité par un symbole surgi de 
espace, tantét volant d’une aile inquiéte vers le signe. J’y vois un 
théme hugolien bien défini, et qui a derriére lui une tradition litté- 
raire; c’est l’élément dramatique, qui tient le lecteur en suspens. Theme 
historique ou eschatologique: on retrouvera les étres annonciateurs 
dans les Mages (423-30), le témoin immobile dans la Vision de Dante, 
et, plus vaguement, dans la Vision dou est sorti ce livre, elle-méme 
reprise de Pente de la réverie. Si le témoin s’élance vers la révélation 
d’une marche sare, mais toujours frustrée, on a une autre constante 
hugolienne: le mouvement en avant caractéristique du visionnaire.* 
Tradition littéraire: ce “panorama” (le mot et la chose sont fort a la 
mode au XIX°* siécle) transposé dans la métaphysique—voyez Magni- 

3. P. 191. L’introduction, historique et analytique, doit étre lue en méme temps 
que H. J. Hunt, The Epic, pp. 313-24, et J.-B. Barrére, V. Hugo, pp. 151-55. 

4. P. 239, v. 1469; v. 1371 (cf. Ibo, 50); Ibo, 115-16, 122-30. Ce mouvement se préte 
a de dramatiques effets de perspective (l'image mystérieuse qui grossit et devient 
nette) qui donnent une réalité précise a V'allégorie, symbole d'une révélation gra- 


duelle: cf. Vision de Dante, 83-88; la mouche de Dieu (cf. WS, 111; Lég. S., “Vingt. 
siécle,” 158); l'idéal, point imperceptible au fond du ciel, Mis., 4.7.4, p. 1049. 
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tudo parvi—remonte aux évocations magiques ot des représentants de 
l’au-dela sont convoqués bon gré mal gré: cela commence avec la nekuia 
de l’Odyssée, et continue avec les sibylles montreuses d’ombres (citées 
d’ailleurs, v. 1835 ss.) et méme, mutatis mutandis, avec l'Illusion co- 
mique. Surtout, c'est le sujet méme de |’Apocalypse, que Hugo tradui- 
sit, et Cest aussi une réalité d’expérience: qu’on pense 4 la Dame 
blanche de Jersey, et 4 la confrontation du poéte avec l’4me de Louis 
Bonaparte, arrachée 4 son sommeil des Tuileries par la table oracu- 
laire.5 

Le symbolisme des étres volants est assez malaisé 4 interpréter. Nul 
besoin, il est vrai, de chercher des sources orientales; on l’a fait, mais 
dans l’univers de Hugo, ot: tout vit, il est naturel, lorsque l’esprit s’éléve 
vers Dieu, que ce soient des oiseaux qui lui exposent dogmes et doc- 
trines (p. 194). Il est plus difficile de voir pourquoi tel ou tel oiseau 
est devenu l’embléme d’une doctrine donnée. Les commentateurs re- 
noncent a expliquer pourquoi l’aigle représente le mosaisme. Quant 
au manichéisme, que le corbeau le symbolise, parce que, d’aprés Hugo, 
ce systéme aboutit au triomphe du mal, voila qui ne me convainc pas, 
car les épisodes de l’aigle et méme du griffon soulignent eux aussi des 
régressions dans l’ascension vers Dieu—la cruauté de Dieu dans le pre- 
mier cas, l’éternité de l’enfer dans le second. Je serais plutét tenté de 
croire que V. Hugo avait a l’esprit un cliché a la fois lieu commun et 
interprétation personnelle. D’une part des préjugés bien établis: su- 
perstitions entourant le hibou, la chouette, le chat-huant; répugnance 
a l’égard du corbeau et du vautour nécrophages. D’autre part, dans le 
monde hugolien, hiérarchie des étres selon la métempsycose, toutes les 
créatures se superposant le long d’une échelle morale qui s’éléve des 
coupables aux purs. Quoi de plus naturel pour le poéte que de placer 
instinctivement les oiseaux de mauvaise réputation au bas de |’échelle? 
Un vers bien significatif de Dolor groupe nos oiseaux, précisément, 
parmi les réprouvés: “Soyons dignes, Corbeaux, hiboux, vautours, de 
redevenir cygnes’” (Cont. 6.17.8). Bien mieux, ces cygnes tombés, nous 
les retrouvons (le hibou est remplacé par son équivalent ordinaire) 
subordonnés a l’aigle (Lég. S., ““Masferrer,” 167-70): 


L’aigle est le magnanime et sombre solitaire; 
Il laisse les vautours s’entendre sur la terre, 

Les chouettes en cercle autour des morts s’asseoir, 
Les corbeaux se parler dans les plaines le soir. 


Dés lors, le choix des allégories s’explique: Hugo transforme une 
énumération stéréotypée en symbole; aux oiseaux infames, il assigne les 
premiers degrés de l’ascension: les doctrines ou les ténébres régnent; a 


5. M. Levaillant, Crise mystique de V. Hugo, pp. 84-96. 
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l'aigle royal, le, premier échelon que touche la lumiére: la premiére 
religion qui ait connu le Dieu unique. Quant au griffon, il est pos- 
sible qu'il réunisse l’aigle de Jean et le lion de Marc (p. 194), mais il 
pourrait aussi représenter “le christianisme triplex” d’un des brouil- 
lons (p. 191). 

“Nous voyons fonctionner chez un contemporain cet atelier obscur 
ot se fabriquent les idoles” disait Claudel: la création de mythes est, 
en effet, la source jaillissante du génie hugolien. La méthode compa- 
rative qu’on applique a l'étude du folklore convient aussi bien au 
poéte. Il y a chez lui deux types de mythes: ceux qui exploitent ou 
recréent une mythologie déja existante, d’une part, et, d’autre part, des 
mythes originaux. Les animaux symboliques, on I’a vu, appartiennent 
aux deux catégories. MM. Journet et Robert semblent réduire le pre- 
mier type a des libertés que Hugo prendrait avec la tradition—pour 
les besoins de la cause, c’est-a-dire pour donner du paganisme une 
image de brutalité, de délire sensuel, de fatalité accablante (pp. 193, 
230). L’intention n’est pas douteuse, mais Hugo est-il si loin de son 
modéle? I] recrée l’angoisse, la terreur panique du monde des super- 
stitions paiennes; il fait sentir ce qu’avait d’effrayant l’ubiquité des dieux 
du polythéisme, le risque continue] de commettre en toute innocence 
un sacrilége fatal, un univers de piéges; mais ce tableau est chez lui 
le fruit d’une réflexion, je dirais presque d’une exégése raisonnée de 
la mythologie (voyez le Promontorium somnii), que l’histoire des re- 
ligions est loin de contredire. Hugo a recréé le monde d’Apulée.* Sans 
doute Hugo introduit dans la mythologie ses propres anxiétés, son 
effroi devant ce qui est caché dans les antres, devant la nuit qui tombe 
des arbres, mais cet effroi, ces anxiétés ne font que le mettre de plain- 
pied avec l’4me primitive: c’est ainsi qu'il arrache la mythologie a son 
réle d’ornement littéraire, lui rend la puissance cachée des archétypes 
de l’imagination humaine—“toutes les figures de l’antique fable enfin 
parvenues a leur épanouissement vampirique.”? 

6. Cf. WS, Reliquat, pp. 302, 371. 

7. Claudel, Positions et propositions, I, p. 52. Ce qui parait invention hugolienne 
est d’ailleurs souvent trés fidéle 4 la tradition: par éx. v. 923-34: Atlas gémissant 
sous le poids du monde, “le globe, avec les cieux” ne deit pas 4 Hugo cette addi- 
tion 4 son fardeau céleste traditionnel (p. 220). Il sort d’Eschyle, Prom. enchainé, 
347-50, ce qui explique probablement pourquoi Hugo se contente d'une allusion 
et ne le nomme pas (technique classique de la poésie savante; Hugo préfére d’or- 
dinaire la technique contraire: il nomme, mais de noms étranges qui ouvrent des 
mondes inconnus). En 949, Orphée libérateur de Prométhée est évidemment un 
mythe hugolien, mais pourquoi lui chercher des sources modernes? Hugo n’a fait 
qu’exploiter le théme d’Orphée charmant bétes, arbres et rocs de son chant (Virgile, 
Georg., 4, 510; Euripide, Med., 543; Iph. Aui., 1211, etc.); cf. F. Satan, pp. 794-95. 
Et s'il oppose Orphée aux dieux, c'est parce que la tradition en fait le fondateur 


d'une religion 4 mystéres; raison suffisante pour qu’il devienne l'adversaire du poly- 
théisme vulgaire; il est, comme Jésus, homme étoilé (950, 1080). 
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Au deuxiéme type appartiennent les thémes-images (ou structures 
stylistiques: listes de personnages, mots “‘satellites” de certains autres, 
comme astre et fleur, p. 218, etc.) qui reviennent, obsédants. Cette con- 
tinuité thématique tombe rarement au niveau du cliché; elle se ma- 
nifeste, au contraire, 4 travers d’infinies variations de forme, et a été 
depuis longtemps reconnue, grace aux travaux d’E. Huguet et surtout 
ceux, bien supérieurs, de J.-B. Barrére. I] y a la une caractéristique es- 
sentielle de l'art de Hugo: par leur retour, qui s'impose a I’attention 
du lecteur et qui toujours signale la résurgence de courants d’émotion, 
les thémes donnent a des passages trés différents une méme tonalité. 
Ainsi s’établit dans un poéme, et, au-dela, 4 travers toute l’ceuvre, une 
architecture affective qui constitue une composition en profondeur. 
Elle est autrement importante que la composition visible au niveau 
des significations purement linguistiques. Sous le monde logique, im- 
médiatement acceptable au lecteur, se dessinent des correspondances 
secrétes. “‘La Pensée,” disait Valéry, “devient en [Hugo] le moyen et 
non la fin de l’expression.” Les images favorites du poéte ont des ra- 
cines plus profondes que l'inspiration du moment ou les besoins de la 
communication linguistique: elles révélent le travail latent de son ima- 
gination, et surgissent souvent a la faveur de rencontres accidentelles 
de mots ou de sons. Le theme du crane, par exemple, voite d’un monde 
intérieur (v. 1655, cf. p. 243), et l'image accessoire de la pensée frap- 
pant cette voite de ses ailes traduisent 4 premiére vue des sentiments 
de tristesse oppressante, mais aussi l’antithése inconcevable logiquement 
de l'infini que contient le poéte, mais encore, par association avec le 
théme du ciel souterrain, l’idée de la prison qui est en nous, ot le Mal 
nous tient. J’ai parlé d’association: la parenté qui unit certains thémes 
me parait plus importante encore que la continuité de thémes isolés; 
plus le groupe est complexe, plus subconsciente est la parenté, plus 
profond le coup de sonde poétique. Sur de discrétes charniéres ver- 
bales (synonymie, similitude de racines, etc.) s’articulent des images qui, 
de loin en loin, répétent le motif fondamental. Le griffon est tout autre 
chose qu’une allégorie ingénieuse si nous le rattachons a tous ces cour- 
siers de l’air que Hugo nous montre hennissant au départ d'une course 
mystérieuse.* Les auteurs notent, entre autres, l’important théme du 
porche obscur (1003-04); il s’'apparente certainement a ceux de |’antre 
et de la bouche d’ombre, peut-<tre a ceux du verrou d'une porte 
énigmatique (1298) et de la lumiétre derriére un voile: c'est l’au-dela 
qui s’ouvre, mais aussi la vérité cachée, l’absolu, tentation du songeur, 
car c'est un seuil qu’on ne franchit pas ou qu’on ne franchit que par 


8. CE. Dieu, 432-52, 2124, 3401; Lég. S., “Eviradnus,” 152-54, 658-66; Océan, 71; 
T. Lyre, 4.36 (t.1, p. 341) etc. 
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la mort, ultime révélation.* MM. Journet et Robert soulignent nombre 
de parentés analogues; c’est une recherche a systématiser: un commen- 
taire juxtalinéaire ne s'y prétait guére, mais la voie est ouverte et un 
index exhaustif permet de s’'y engager..° On a beaucoup étudié les 


images du poéte; l’approfondissement de la critique dépend mainte- 
nant de l’exploration de leurs contextes. 


Cette exploration est affaire de stylistique. Allons plus loin: le com- 
mentaire d’un poéme philosophique passera a cété du but s'il cherche 
a évaluer le poéme en fonction de la rigueur du raisonnement ou de 
l'exactitude de l’exposé. Ces critéres-la s’appliquent a la philosophie, 


9. La mort, porte béante, seule solution au probléme de I’inconnaissable, est 
l'image ultime de Dieu (3710), l'effort supréme du poéte pour éviter de mettre le 
point final 4 un potme qui s’ouvre sur l’infini (mais voir p., 164). 

10. L’idéal, trop codteux, serait un index comprenant le contexte de chaque mot. 
Voici quelques additions pour compléter le commentaire ou le renforcer de rap- 
prochements nouveaux (la structure thématique est si serrée, la poésie de Hugo si 
organisée que tout sondage est fructueux): 245, pose la méme question que le Pré- 
lude des Chants du Crépuscule, 60: “Est-ce la fin, Seigneur, ou le commencement?” 
' —252, méme allusion 4 Dante, Mis., 120: l'image a frappé Hugo.—299, ankylose, 

image favorite de Hugo, cf. Mis., 79, 345, 1666; WS, 131, 145.—526, sur les angoisses 
nocturnes de Hugo, voir 191; Lég. S., “La vision d’ot...,” 121; J. Delalande, V. H. 
4 Hauteville House, p. 153.—368, la plaie du soleil couchant, cf. Mis., 427; Lég. S., 
Satyre, 208.—373, audace semblable, Cont., 3.30543.—560, allusion autobiographique 
a I’ “hilarité des ténébres” (cf. Prom.s., 303; WS, 85; T. Lyre, 2.30; CRB, 1.1.2).— 
629, la folie du voyant, le theme est déja dans Litt. et phil.m., 81; mais le Journal 
d’Adéle inédit (Pierpont Morgan Library) contient un récit du 6 juin 1855, corrigé 
par Hugo, qui lui donne de I'actualité; WS, 99.692, incommensurable est analysé, 
Océan, 321 (cf. ibid., 127, 534; Prom. s. 325).—831, cave synonyme de caverne dans 
Mis., 760 (la cave Ignorance); mais différenciation voulue, et ironie, WS, 40.—838, 
emploi plus hardi de l'image du moignon, Prom.s., 318.—955, Hugo, conscient de cet 
archaisme, s’en explique, Mis., 1350.—1084, allusions précises 4 Virgile, Buc. V1: Océan 
169, 525; mais c'est 4 la “petite épopée” du Ventre, WS, 39, qu'il faut rattacher ce 
vers.—1181, Othryx est un Titan Dans WS, 25.—1235, l'égowt Styx, cf. l'égodt de Rome, 
néant hanté par Atropos, Chdt., 7.4.67-68. et passim; Mis., 1309, 1314.—1317, sur Pro- 
méthée, WS., 127-28.—1564, Oc., 528 reprend la terminologie surnaturelle de Notre- 
Dame de Paris.—1864, cf. Cont., 6.21.26—1933, l'image virgilienne me parait ici dou- 
teuse; je la retrouverais plutét en 2127 (cf. Mis., 517-18).—2135-6, la hardiesse de 
l'image de la dissection se retrouve dans Cont., 623.422; Dieu, 2636-37; Océan, 456.— 
2115 (cf. 459): Hugo distingue en effet le mercure des métaux a cause de sa fluidité, 
mais l’idée n’est pas de lui; il l’emprunte aux alchimistes qui mettaient le mercure 
a part comme participant de deux éléments (L. Thorndyke, Hist. of Magic and 
Exper. Science, VII, 579—80).—2207, homme solaire, cf. 2616; WS, 97, 192.—2225—30, 
il faut rattacher le théme de la laideur des hommes de génie au théme fondamen- 
tal de l'envie; cf. Post. Scr. 540-41 “avec on ne sait quel triomphe envieux [...] la 
mati¢re regarde Tyrtée et Byron planer comme génies et boiter comme hommess”; 
Océan, 103-478; le ctdre et I'hysope représentent ici le surhumain (PS, 525) et 
Ihumain (PS, 540).—2303-34, cf. Vision de Dante, le pape.—2720, l'homme souillant 
l’'arbre en le faisant gibet, cf. Cont., 3.29; Lég. S., “Colére du bronze.”—2922, l'abime 
suivant l'homme comme un chien rappelle le Destin chez Baudelaire (Hymne 4 la 
Beauté, 10).—3112, cf. Dieu, Les Voix, éd. Pléiade, p. 996-3439, 3456 sur le symbo- 
lisme du X, cf. Lég. S., “Sept merveilles,” 620; Océan, 456; le symbolisme de I'al- 
phabet chez Hugo est inspiré de Nodier.—3689 Amos, exemple typique de fixation 
de l'imagination du poéte sur une maigre donnée, voir Vianey, éd. Cont., III, p. 179. 
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ou a la philosophie versifiée. Mais la vraie poésie philosophique, c'est 
l’émotion des idées, c’est l’exploitation du potentiel affectif de toute 
aventure de l’esprit. L’érudition, les termes savants (Hugo aime jouer 
du bindéme et de l’asymptote), les autorités citées n’ont de valeur qu’in- 
cantatoire. De méme qu’un Jules Verne crée a I’aide d’un vocabulaire 
approprié l’illusion de vérités scientifiques encore non existantes, ou 
un Valéry illusion de la rigueur mathématique de M. Teste; de méme 
le poéte philosophe crée une odyssée spirituelle en adoptant les attitudes 
de la pensée exploratrice."! Aussi est-il vain de rire de l'érudition de 
Hugo (on le faisait naguére), et secondaire de |’évaluer comme telle. 
Son réle est poétique, son réle est de créer un certain ton. Ce n’est pas 
& cause de I’atomisme qu’Epicure est nommé oi il n’a que faire (304), 
mais sirement a cause de la rime obscure, puisqu’elle l’attire tout aussi 
gratuitement ailleurs (2203, 3152). Parler de brahmanisme a cause de 
je suis loiseau noir que trouva Demogorgon en Gréce et dans I'Inde 
Shiva (14) est assez illusoire quand on a des constructions semblables, 
aussi peu justifiées quant au fond (3109: Aldébaran que vit Jean, mon 
apdtre; Cont., 6.2.42 cet étre qu’Amos [var., démonstrative de I’indif- 
férence au sens: Jean] révait), mais dont la similitude formelle et po- 
sitionnelle indique qu’elles sont quelque chose comme une épithéte de 
nature. Montrer l’oiseau mystérieux, l’étoile hypnotisant l’ceil songeur, 
ce n’est qu’une image de la contemplation; il ne s’agit pas d'une médita- 
tion réellement attribuée 4 un dieu ou 4 un prophéte, mais de la médi- 
tation comme moment poétique. On ne devrait donc pas se demander 
si les exposés théoriques ou les réles prétés aux penseurs sont confor- 
mes a la vérité, mais dans quelle mesure les coups de pouce du poéte 
en font de véritables personnages de drame, dans quelle mesure ils sont 
illusion stylistique. 

Le style de Dieu présente des traits qu’on trouve ailleurs (tour ora- 
toire, formules “bibliques,” métaphores faites de deux substantifs ac- 
colés du type vautour Fatalité). Mais pour dire l’ineffable, Hugo est 
amené a étendre le domaine du style au-deld de la langue commune: 
s'il ne se sert guére de transpositions sensorielles, il élargit le sens des 
mots, en particulier en concrétisant l’abstrait, ce qui lui permet de 
décrire des entités invisibles—sans toutefois égaler la réussite de la Fin 
de Satan—et d’assouplir sa phrase en multipliant les constructions no- 
minales: grace a ce passage du verbe au nom, du devenir a I’étre, il 
réussit a saisir la fluidité des apparences qui caractérise les ténébres de 
ses visions. I] aime jouer de l’'ambiguité sémantique de mots comme 


11. Je ne veux pas dire que la philosophie de Hugo et la sincérité de son effort 
vers la connaissance soient un trompe-l’ceil; ni que l'’émotion poétique soit une 
gnose inférieure au raisonnement philosophique. Au contraire! Je ne m’inquiéte 
que de savoir si le commentaire doit étre philologique ou stylistique. 
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frissonner ou horreur: méme une description purement physique en est 
colorée moralement; admirable outil pour représenter un monde ot 
“tout est plein d’4mes.” 

Les auteurs signalent, 4 l'occasion des tournures nominales, les rap- 
ports entre les procédés de Hugo et ceux d’autres écrivains. C’est une 
premiére étape; le chercheur qui emploiera cette édition devra définir 
en quoi ces mémes tournures différent de celles qu’aiment réalistes et 
tenants de l’écriture artiste. I] devra aller au-dela du catalogue des faits 
de style, car l’inimitable, le quid divinum du poétme réside dans la 
structure selon laquelle ces procédés s’organisent. Le contexte, les rap- 
ports qui unissent les procédés sont aussi importants que les procédés 
eux-mémes. I] est donc essentiel de ne pas isoler ces derniers et de les 
observer in vivo, c’est-a-dire non pas définis par leur caractéres linguis- 
tiques généraux ou par une classification rhétorique passe-partout, mais 
sous la forme et dans les combinations qu’ils n’ont que chez Hugo. Les 
auteurs relévent, par exemple, des néologismes en -eur créés par Hugo 
(creuseur, regardeur, etc.); mais ils les considérent isolément, par rap- 
port a la langue, et non en contexte; du point de vue stylistique, ces 
mots sont clairement une constante de la création poétique. Il semble 
que lorsque le poéte éprouve le besoin d’exprimer la permanence d’une 
attitude—l’acharnement du songeur s’accrochant a sa chimére, par exem- 
ple—ou une qualité devenue comme une seconde nature, il la maté- 
rialise dans un nom d’agent en -eur. L’élément caractéristique du style 
hugolien n’est donc pas le néologisme ici, mais une certaine classe de 
néologismes. Le lecteur le plus naif en est vite conscient: il arrive alors 
que des mots existants comme sondeur, plongeur, tourmenteur ac- 
quiérent un halo poétique, une connotation étrangére 4 chacun d’eux 
pris indépendamment, et qui n’agit que dans le cadre du poéme. C’est 
en multipliant ce genre d’observations qu’on peut espérer un jour de 
démonter le mécanisme de l'envotitement poétique, de montrer com- 
ment le lecteur peu a peu est pris dans le filet des obsessions verbales. 

MM. Journet et Robert sont trés attentifs aux effets originaux que 
V. Hugo tire du vocabulaire poétique et des recettes rhétoriques clas- 
siques. Avec raison: c'est 4 ce point qu’on peut le mieux mesurer si 
l'écrivain est novateur, puisque le procédé de style n'y est pas obser- 
vable par rapport 4 une norme linguistique insaisissable et sans _per- 
tinence, mais 4 partir d’une norme conventionnelle et dont nous con- 
naissons le code; des emplois dictés chez ses contemporains par le respect 

12. Dieu, 257, 328, 1243, 1519, 2186, 2248; Mis., 498, 1491; WS, 181, 232, 311, 323, 
503 etc. Cf. mots en -ment, -able etc. On peut aussi reconnaitre des mots-clefs qui 
correspondent 4 un leit-motiv de l’imagination et n'ont d’importance que par Ia: 
bloc, par ex., dans la description des ténébres, mais aussi, paradoxalement, de mou- 


vements obscurs (Lég. S., “Vision d’ot est sorti,” 19; cf. 1194 ob il est lié a four- 
millement, autre mot-clef, voir J.-B. Barrére, Fantaisie, I, p. 412, n. 3). 
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des genres, le désir de s’écarter de la prose, ou un souci d’élégance se 
changent chez Hugo en leviers d’expressivité. La métonymie classique 
paupiére, pour I'eil, devient sous sa plume le centre d'images éton- 
nantes: elle est tour 4 tour un écarquillement avide de lumiére dans 
les ténébres (272), le débordement d’une urne de larmes (711), la vodte 
sous laquelle éclét la vision du gouffre (2266), l’antithése du regard, et 
cette antithése un exemple du dualisme universel, “l’ombre et le jour” 
(765). En vérité, la révolution stylistique commencée avec les Orien- 
tales est maintenant achevée: mais loin de se libérer de la vieille langue 
poétique, Victor Hugo I’a littéralement absorbée; les effets d’harmonie 
qu’on en tirait sont devenus des effets de choc. Ce n’est pas le moindre 
mérite du commentaire que d’étre trés conscient de l’effet du style sur 
le lecteur; tel est bien le point de vue auquel le stylisticien doit se 
placer. MM. Journet et Robert notent, en particulier, les contrastes 
créés par la variétés des tons. En fait, la réussite de Dieu tient pour 
une part a ce caractére structural qu’on ne trouve ni dans les Voix ni, 
a ce degré du moins, dans la Fin de Satan: montant et descendant une 
gamme qui s’étend de la parodie sarcastique (1420 ss., 2041 ss. etc.) au 
tragique visionnaire du supplice d’Adam “a genoux sur le ciel formi- 
dable,” le poéme, aux moments ot il semble se ralentir, “perce l’ombre, 
emporté par des ailes subites.’’!% 

Les difficultés inhérentes 4 la poésie métaphysique ont forcé I’écrivain 


a déployer toutes ses ressources. I] est heureux qu’un potme si révéla- 
teur ait trouvé des exégétes: ils ont su en tirer des enseignements ap- 
plicables a. l'ensemble de I’ceuvre de Hugo. 


13. Quelques objections qui n’étent rien 4 la valeur de l’ensemble:—115, morose 
n’est qu’un synonyme affectif de morne, triste (Boiste, 1851); il convient parfaite- 
ment aux contemplateurs, de Claude Frollo au “bléme Zoroastre.”—635 n’est pas le 
premier exemple d’une montée vers la vérité, puisque Pyrrhon I’'a tentée.—1013-18, 
si Hugo n’a pas vu l’horloge de Strasbourg, M. Gillenormand, du moins, la décrit 
(Mis., 5.5.6, pp. 1399-1400; cf. Dieu, éd. Pléiade, pp. 998-99).—1143: si Gorgone est 
en apposition, parques, Chronos etc. le sont aussi; il faut donc comprendre race 
lapidaire, “humanité.”—2422 terrifier n’est pas un néologisme expressif: il apparait 
en 1795 (Dauzat), est normal dans Boiste (1851).—3109: les trois soleils d’Aldébaran 
ne sont pas ds a une confusion avec Sirius; Hugo différencie fort bien ces deux 
“étoiles royales” (Océan, 453; Lég. S., “Vingtiéme Siécle” II, 433, 438), d’autant mieux 
qu’Aldébaran est un des astres qu’il aime le plus contempler (Lég. S., “La-haut,” 
72; “La cométe,” 152, Mis., 5.1.16, p. 1268; Oc., 308, 403, 483; WS, 114 etc; HQR, 
1.2, 428, a rapprocher de Dieu, 426). Aldébaran est peut-étre “uniformément rouge- 
atre,” mais C. Flammarion estimait que les nuances de sa scintillation justifiaient 
l'expression de V. Hugo (Les Etoiles et les curiosités du ciel [1881], p. 280). Hugo, 
d’ailleurs, n’attribue pas trois soleils 4 Aldébaran: il veut dire qu’Aldébaran est 
faite de trois soleils: il la met dans la classe des étoiles triples (Post-Script., 602) 
Herschel, Arago, Flammarion, qu'il lisait, classifient Aldébaran parmi les étoiles 
doubles, mais les précisions de Post-Script. montrent que la source, non Hugo, est 
responsable de I’erreur. 
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Juan del Encina. By J. Richard Andrews. (University of California Publica- 
tions in Modern Philology, 53). Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959. 
Pp. 188. The suspicion that new methods of criticism applied to poems of other 
centuries will result in unsound over-generalization or anachronistic impres- 
sionism is hard to overcome. Yet, if read impartially and to the end, Andrews’ 
Juan del Encina will do much to comfort the more professionally nervous 
or hidebound among us. For Andrews sticks almost obsessively to his precise 
point and to the immediate evidence of his texts. And his interpretive 
intuitions are closely guided by considerable biographical, philological, and 
historical research. The precision and scrupulous self-limitation of these pages 
are indeed so great that we often find ourselves making general conclusions 
and speculations of our own. But Andrews is not to be hurried. His careful 
webbing of certainty and conjecture, of fact and intuition of meaning, only 
completes itself in the last chapter. And only then do we realize the extent 
to which our whole vision of Juan del Encina, of his poetry, and of his his- 
torical circumstance has been changed and given new depth and perspective 
by what we have read. The obstacle to proclamation of Andrews’ work as 
a model monograph is the fact that its excellence depends less on the methods 
or techniques used than on the endless patience and the extreme sensibility 
of the writer. Patience and sensibility are not ingredients of a recipe. 

Andrews’ central problem is one that has preoccupied a great many of us, 
particularly since the appearance of Curtius’ Europdische Literatur: how to 
reconcile the heritage of ready-made rhetorical dévices and received com- 
monplaces so gratefully accepted and used by poets of the past with that 
historical and biographica) uniqueness which we hold to be necessary for en- 
during poetic value—indeed for the very urge to sing? If we are not to consign 
the poems we choose to study and relive to the realm of mere exercise, if we 
are not to proclaim triumphantly their “deadness,” we must in each case resolve 
anew Salinas’ paradox of “tradicién y originalidad.” Andrews’ own resolution 
is indicated in such phrases as “peculiar adaptation,” “reversal,” or “activa- 
tion” of accepted formulz. He finds in Juan del Encina a writer who, unlike 
his contemporary Fernando de Rojas, did not remove himself to a creative, 
ironical distance from rhetorical order, commonplaces, and their accompanying 
morality. Rather, as Andrews shows us in painstaking detail, Encina furiously 
and unceasingly attempts to invade them, to reconstruct them, to use them 
for his own anguished purposes. 

What were these purposes? On the one hand, Encina seems to have been 
engaged in a feverish quest for status going far beyond a poet’s normal search 
for patronage. Hence he amplifies and intensifies the usual mendicant formule 
of prologues and dedication—and to such an extent that they frequently in- 
vade the central body of poetry or drama. On the other hand, since this thirst 
for recognition was insatiable (or at least never satiated by the Duques de 
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Alba, the Reyes Catdlicos, and the courtly societies over which they presided) 
the same topics and formule were subverted in such a way as to express the 
certainty, indignation, and pain of failure. There is even a suggestion of 
bitter complacence in his own disappointment. For example, when Encina 
asserts his poetic humility and abnegation, it is at once the strategic exploita- 
tion of a topic (the rhetorical provocation of courteous denial by the noble 
audience that Encina is in fact humble) and, at the same time, a negative 
reflection of his extreme professional pride and an easement of his psychic 
stress. If this ambivalence does not seem remarkable in itself, it becomes so 
when Andrews traces it throughout Encina’s work as the continuing and ob- 
sessive theme. Encina was in this sense a primordial case not just of the artist 
at odds with society but of the artist who uses that conflict as a point of de- 
parture for creation. 

It is equally true that Encina went beyond this starting point only in a few 
isolated plays—Andrews’ book is a study of poetic as well as social failure— 
but this does not detract from the originality of the creative posture. Precisely 
because Encina cou!d not rid himself of the immediate concern of his topical 
relationship with his patrons, because he seems to have been chained bio- 
graphically to a circumstance of commonplaces, his failure was inevitable. 
The point is that, although Encina’s concept of the poet’s role was in some 
ways novel (Andrews’ analysis of the Arte de poesia castellana is most enlight- 
ening), he could not, as could a Romantic poet, find poetic shape for his 
discrepancy with society. Pastoral language and characterization, recurrent 
reference to the myth of Prometheus, and even veiled self-identification with 
Christ were all experiments which were never fully successful. One wonders, 
in other words, if Encina’s flame of rebellion might not have been quenched 
by the commonplace patronage and topical status which he sought so vainly. 
He had neither the imaginative inner universe of such a later Promethian as 
Shelley nor the corrosively ironic comprehension of the Spaniard in his 
society of Rojas and his picaresque progeny. 

Such in unsatisfactory, foreshortened resumé is Andrews’ vision of Juan 
del Encina. As far as method is concerned, we may notice its debt to the 
meditations of two such apparently dissimilar thinkers about poets and lan- 
guage as Américo Castro and Kenneth Burke. The understanding of Encina’s 


insecurity, of his compensating yet anguished development of a “dimensién 
imperativa,” and of the way his individuality was so deeply rooted into na- 


tional forms of existence are all Castronian. At the same time, Andrews’ 
waryness of biography (with its implied determinism) and preference for 
“situational” analysis of rhetorical “strategies” comes from Burke. The skillful 
joining of these two (along with hints from Spitzer, Salinas, and, in the 
analysis of image clusters, the New Criticism) is not the least of Andrews’ 
accomplishments. As well as flooding Juan del Encina with painstakingly 
beamed “new light,” he has demonstrated to American Hispanists the pos- 
sibility of grafting the freshly verdant criticism of our country and time 
into the traditions of literary undertsanding which we have inherited ‘with 
our field of study. (StepHEN GitmaNn, Harvard University) ; 
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Juan de Valdés y el pensamiento religioso europeo en los siglos XVI y XVII. 
Por Domingo Ricart. Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas Press, i959. 
Pp. 139. In this most welcome contribution to Valdesian studies Professor 
Ricart follows the fortune of Juan de Valdés’ writings through sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Europe in order to retrace the imprints made by the 
Spanish reformer on the religious thought of the Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation eras. 

Of the three men considered to be Spain's most distinguished religious 
innovators around the middle of the sixteenth century, Loyola, Servetus 
and Juan de Valdés, the latter exerted in his day (ca. 1500-41) perhaps a 
more powerful influence than did the founder of the Jesuit Order or the twice- 
heretical Anti-Trinitarian. Professor Ricart points out (p. 13) that Valdés 
was not the type of religious leader who could—or even wanted to—become 
very “popular.” Yet during the 1530’s his name had become almost literally 
a household word in Spain. This was largely due to the success of his first 
work, the Didlogo de doctrina cristiana, a religious treatise pervaded by 
Illuminist and Erasmist ideas which was published in 1529 and became, im- 
mediately, a “bestseller”; a success surpassed only by that of the Spanish 
translation of Erasmus’ Enchiridion. Both these works were read not only in 
the learned Erasmist circles of Alcala or Toledo but they were, during more 
than a decade, the subject of passionate discussions among numerous groups 
of uneducated Spanish people. At a time boiling with spiritual unrest, when 
the affairs of the soul were everybody’s most urgent business; when people 
stopped mere acquaintances in the street to discuss which might be the best 
way to win eternity, religious doctrine meant infinitely more than just the- 
ology. Therefore it is not surprising that in order to check the Christian Doc- 
trine’s dangerous influence, a trial was drawn up by the Spanish Inquisition 
against its author who had to take flight from Spain. From then on the sphere 
of his influence shifts to Italy where Valdés—or Valdesso—remained until his 
death (in Naples, 1541). In exile his influence derived, at first, not so much 
from his written word (except for the Doctrina, all Valdés writings are post- 
humous) as from the extraordinary fascination of his personality which at- 
tracted into his intimate circle a good number of the best minds active in 
the religious renaissance movement (e.g. Carnesecchi, Ochino, Vergerio, Curio, 
Pole, Cardinal Gonzaga and his sister Giulia, et al.). Yet before suffering an 
almost total eclipse in the eighteenth century, the name of Juan de Valdés 
stayed alive for more than a hundred years after his untimely death. 

In Spain, his influence does not cease with his departure but goes under- 
ground, as is shown by Professor Ricart in chapter III, devoted to the 


“Valdesian Ideas in Spain”. His name comes up again and again in the heresy 
trials of other distinguished religious dissidents (the records of his own in 
absentia trial have unfortunately disappeared) or in the Indices of authors 
blacklisted by the Holy Office. Publication of his later works in Spain had to 
wait until the second half of the nineteenth century when they emerged from 
oblivion thanks to the joint enthusiastic efforts of the Spaniard Luis Usoz 
y Rio, the English Quaker Benjamin Wiffen and the German historian of 
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the Reformation Eduard Boehmer. In other European countries, however, 
in Italy, France, the Netherlands, Germany, England, and even Poland, 
there were, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, several editions of his 
principal religious works in translation including the Christian Alphabet and 
the Hundred Ten Divine Considerations, besides the already mentioned Dia- 
logue on Christian Doctrine. All these editions are discussed by Professor 
Ricart in detail in separate chapters, as well as the date of their translators 
(usually distinguished religious dissidents, influenced directly or indirectly by 
Valdés) and the spiritual climate in which these editions appeared in each 
country. 

New data are scarce in the present work which derives documentary material 
almost exclusively from published sources (especially from Wiffen’s Life and 
Writings of Juan de Valdés [London, 1865]). The author succeeds, neverthe- 
less, in awakening a new interest in the religious doctrines of the sixteenth- 
century Spanish reformer. This interest stems largely, I believe, from Pro- 
fessor Ricart’s different approach which brings out unsuspected and signi- 
ficant connections regarding Valdés’ influence, as, for instance, when he shows 
how the relatively tardy editions of the Divine Considerations in England 
(1638 and 1646, in Nicholas Ferrar’s translation) coincided precisely with a 
moment of acute crisis within the Presbyterian theocracy, and how the strug- 
gle for religious tolerance made a discussion of the fundamental Valdesian 
doctrines not only possible but especially timely. On the other hand, it is to 
be regretted that the book’s title seems to make promises which its contents, 
in our opinion, are far from fulfilling. If it was the author’s purpose (as 
stated p. 16) to reassess the value of Valdés’ writings and “to situate Juan de 
Valdés within the context of European religious thought,” a thorough analysis 
of the Valdesian doctrines seems indispensable. It should be based, further- 
more, on a study of the texts of the whole work of the Spanish reformer, 
which has never been done so far (though there are several noteworthy studies 
on some of his writings, such as Marcel Bataillon’s preface and José 
F. Montesinos’ fundamental and penetrating introduction to, respectively, 
the Doctrina cristiana and the Didlogo de la lengua). Yet such an analysis 
can nowhere be found in Professor Ricart’s book, not even the most summary 
one, in spite of the heading of chapter II: “The Essence and Meaning of 
Valdesian Thought.” Nor do we meet any earnest effort to find a clear-cut 
answer to the important and often debated question whether Juan de Valdés 
was, essentially, an Erasmist with mystico-illuminist tendencies (still to be 
counted, at least today, within the folds of the Catholic Church), or whether 
he crossed the boundaries of orthodoxy and became, in the end, a Protestant 
“heretic.” Valdés, it is true, cannot easily be labeled as a “mystic,” an “Erasm- 
ist,” or a “Lutheran,” but neither should he be incorporated (at least not 
without further evidence based on his writings, as is done here) into that 
“third force” of the Reformed and the Anabaptists—the “free spirits” of whom 
Roland H. Bainton speaks in his standard work (cf. The Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century [Boston 1952], Chapt. 7). Professor Ricart de-emphasizes 
the Illuminist and Erasmist as well as the Lutheran influence in Valdés, in 
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favor of a rather vague, anti-sectarian pietism which “gathered the purest 
and most refined elements of Christian Humanism.” We may consider this a 
matter of opinion, but, to say that Valdés rejected the dogmatism of the 
Catholic Church as well as that of Protestantism (cf. pp. 22-23) is to look at 
the question from the standpoint of the twentieth not of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In Valdés’ times Protestantism had not yet set into a rigid theological 
system: on the contrary, its strongest appeal, at least in Spain (where testi- 
mony found in the records of the Inquisition amply substantiates this state- 
ment) was that it freed people from the fetters of certain Roman Catholic 
dogmas. 

These last few critical remarks—prompted to a large extent by a misleading 
title—are not intended, however, to detract from the fact that Professor 
Ricart has produced an excellent addition to Valdés scholarship which, no 
doubt, will be of the greatest value to students and admirers of the Spanish 
reformer. (ANGELA SELKE DE SANCHEZ, Madison, Wisconsin) 


The Dramatic Craftsmanship of Calderén: His Use of Earlier Plays. By Albert 
E. Sloman. Oxford: The Dolphin Book Company, Ltd., 1958. Pp. 327. This 
book is a landmark in Calderonian studies. As the title indicates, it has to 
do with Calderén’s use of earlier plays in creating some of his own master- 
pieces. By comparing eight of the plays (four of them of first rank) with their 
source-plays, Sloman has reached some firmly-based conclusions regarding 
Calderén’s dramatic art. He has been able to refute the frequently-repeated 
charge that Calderén was a plagiarist, showing him instead to have been an 
“imaginative imitator.” But more important than this is the opportunity 
which his study has afforded to define that which is distinctly Calderonian— 
to describe his art and his works more precisely. Our century has seen some 
excellent studies of. Calderén, and of course Sloman makes some observatons 
which will sound familiar to those who are acquainted with recent bibli- 
ography. But one of the unique aspects of Sloman’s treatment is that it enables 
him to study the creative process itself, and this in turn provides new con- 
clusions and also bolsters or rejects some old ones, tenuously held. As the 
author says in his Introduction, “we can, as it were, look over [the dramatist’s] 
shoulder and watch him at work. We can study in detail his transformation 
of the source-plays: his omissions and additions to the action and its rear- 
rangement, his provision of new characters and alterations of those he takes 
over, his new language and imagery.” 

The plays examined, each in a separate chapter, are El médico de su honra, 
whose source goes by the same title and is doubtfully attributed to Lope de 
Vega: Las armas de la hermosura, a recasting of El privilegio de las mujeres 
which Calderén had written in collaboration with Coello and Pérez de Mon- 
talban; Los cabellos de Absalén, based on Tirso’s Venganza de Tamar; El 
mayor encanto amor, a “refundiciédn” of the Polifemo y Circe which he had 
done in collaboration with Mira de Amescua and Pérez de Montalban; La 
nifia de Gdmez Arias, derived from Luis Vélez de Guevara's play of the same 
tile; El principe constante, inspired by La fortuna adversa del infante Don 
Fernando de Portugal attributed to Lope, but possibly by Tarrega; El alcalde 
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de Zalamea, a reworking of the play of the same title attributed to Lope; and 
La vida es suefio, which, of the eight, bears the least resemblance to its 
source-play, Yerros de naturaleza y aciertos de la fortuna, written by Calderén 
and Antonio Coello. 

In his final chapter, Sloman extracts “those points of procedure which seem 
most relevant to Calderén’s work in general.” Since he has limited his study 
to eight plays—although among the eight are numbered some of Calderén’s 
most significant works—Sloman describes his remarks as “fragmentary” and 
his conclusions as “tentative.” His basic characterization of Calderén’s writing 
is what he describes as an “unswerving and persistent quest for unity” in 
recasting the source-plays. Sometimes Calderén achieved greater unity by re- 
jecting a sub-plot of the source, substituting one whose characters form an 
“integral part of the main action” (La nifia de Gémez Arias, and less success- 
fully in El mayor encanto amor); at other times, he reduced a sub-plot of the 
source to such proportions “that it scarcely requires any action” (El principe 
constante) and by making the characters involved in it “relevant, indeed 
essential, to the main issue.” This he accomplished by establishing “certain 
formal links between plot and sub-plot” or by linking the characters of each 
plot ‘thematically. 

Calderén often makes use of a kind of sub-plot which Sloman calls a “back- 
ground action.” This sort of sub-plot, “usually a major event of history or 
legend” united to the main action by a “single theme,” is found in El alcalde 
de Zalamea, La nifia de Gémez Arias, El médico de su honra and Las armas 
de la hermosura. Calderén’s use of background action is related to another 
procedure which Sloman finds to be characteristic: namely, that he “traces 
the actions of his plays back to their first cause.” Thus, some of the causes 
can be found outside the temporal limits of the play itself; and in the same 
way, one might add, in the rare case of El médico de su honra, we are pre- 
sumably to find the effect beyond the play’s final scene. 

In Calderén’s better plays—at least among those studied— “with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Los cabellos de Absalon,” analysis shows that there is a tight 
causal relationship between the behavior of the characters and subsequent 
happenings. “Calderén’s characters are not at the mercy of a cruel and im- 
placable fate; they are rather at the mercy of themselves and their fellow 
men.” So the outcome of the play’s action results from the decisions and acts 
of the characters. 

In this regard, another of Sloman’s conclusions is that Calderén has pro- 
vided for every action a motivation which was often lacking in the source- 
play. Other characteristic procedures by which Calderén was able to better 
his models prove to be the anticipation, by various devices, of the play's 
dénouement, the restriction of time and place, smoother continuity between 
scenes, the greater prominence given to the protagonist, whose role is thrown 
into relief by a “series of parallels and contrasts” with other characters. 

It is not clear why Sloman is so reluctant to use the term “sub-plot” (pp. 
282-83). He remarks on the “thematic link between the characters of the 
main action and those of the subsidiary action,” and then he goes on to 
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warn: “Indeed, convenient though it often is to refer to the sub-plot, it is safer 
not to attempt such a separation.” To be sure, the two plots of La vida es 
suefio, one “concerned with the relationship between Segismundo and his 
father Basilio, and the other with Rosaura and her grievance against Astolfo” 
are “inseparably linked” to the extent that we could not separate them with- 
out changing the impact which the play is supposed to have upon us and 
disturbing its smooth functioning. But certainly to talk about the parts of 
a play, or to talk first about one character and then about another, is not to 
“separate” them from the play. Perhaps what Sloman is warning against 
is considering the Calderonian sub-plot as though it were a distinct and 
independent unit, and in this I would agree with him wholeheartedly. 

I should like to make clear that in the article to which Sloman refers 
(Bulletin of the Comediantes, VIII, i) in his chapter on El principe constante, 
it was not my’ intention, as he supposes, to “relegate Fénix to a sub-plot.” 
It was rather to rescue the sub-plot from charges, by earlier critics, that it 
jeopardizes the play's unity. I agree that Fénix “belongs to the whole play,” 
but, contrary to what Sloman says, she certainly also belongs to “a part of 
it” (See Act I, scenes iv and vi and part of scenes v, xi and xix; Act II, scene 
ii and part of scenes i, iv and xv; Act III, scenes iii, v and xiv). Fénix’s réle 
is ambiguous and therefore susceptible of various interpretations, each of 
which, if well-reasoned and based on a careful reading of the text, far from 
obscuring the meaning of the play, can lead to its more adequate compre- 
hension. 


I thoroughly enjoyed reading Professor Sloman’s book. It is good to be 


able to say of such a scholarly study that it also makes excellent reading. 
(Witt1aM M. Wuitsy, University of Arizona) 


Bibliographie der franzdsischen Literaturwissenschaft. Band I: 1956-1958. 
Bearbeitet und herausgegeben von Otto Klapp. Pp. xlvii + 428. Mr. Klapp’s 
aim is to give to French studies an instrument of research comparable to 
Marouzeau’s much appreciated Année Philologique which our colleagues in 
Greek and Latin have been using for more than three decades. That is to say 
that he has undertaken no smaller a task than to provide us annually with 
an exhaustive listing of what has been published in the field of French litera- 
ture each preceding year in every language and in every country in the world. 
Judging from this first installment, I can say that Mr. Klapp has succeeded 
brilliantly in his endeavor. 

Upon first perusing this volume it was not immediately apparent to me 
that such a work was, in fact, needed. We do have, after all, the MLA’s an- 
nual international bibliography as well as the one published by M. Rancceur 
for the RHL. A spot check of its contents, however, revealed that for certain 
of a random group of important authors (Racine, Baudelaire, Flaubert, 
Camus) Mr. Klapp listed as many as twice the number of entries, for the 
period from 1956 to 1958, than either the MLA or RHL bibliographies. To 
understand the reason for the unusual breadth of Mr. Klapp’s coverage one 
need only scan the lists of periodicals and collectanea from which he has 
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gleaned his entries. Some titles which figure there have probably escaped 
the notice of not a few seasoned scholars; many are so exotic as never to have 
made their existence known to practised bibliographers. One gets the im- 
pression from the mere bulk of the list of volumes combed by Mr. Klapp that 
whatever titles he may have failed to turn up are’ probably not worth the 
finding. 

Exhaustiveness, however, is not the sole or even the principal merit of 
the Bibliographie der franzdsischen Literaturwissenschaft. Whereas many 
books seem to have been made principally to be published, this one was made 
to be used. At every step in the compilation of this volume Mr. Klapp seems 
not only to have considered the needs of his eventual readers but to have 
anticipated their convenience. The volume is set up along the conventional 
“century” lines (a chapter devoted to each, with a preliminary section on 
“Généralités”—all indications in the body of the volume are in French—and 
a concluding one on “La littérature frangaise hors de France”) with, as one 
would expect, sub-sections for important literary movements and writers in 
each period. The internal organization of these sub-sections is perhaps the 
best indication of Mr. Klapp’s facility for bringing clarity and order to what 
in less expert hands might have remained a confused mass of materials. The 
five-and-a-half page section on Baudelaire (swelled by the flood of centenary 
publications) is a case in point. Italicized headings, taking the reader im- 
mediately to his precise area of interest, read as follows: Etudes de références 
(bibliographies, état présent studies, etc.), L’homme et sa vie (straight biog- 
raphy), Documents (inédits, family and personal relations), L’homme et 
Vcuvre (general works, alphabetically by author), Les Fleurs du mal (editions 
and, in a separate paragraph, analytical studies), Baudelaire et E. A. Poe, Le 
centenaire des “Fleurs du mal.” At this point there follows a listing of editions 
and studies of separate works and analyses of individual poems, chronologi- 
cally arranged by date of composition, with each group of titles set off in a 
new paragraph. In this way, the reader can tell at a glance just what has 
been written on La Fanfarlo or “Invitation au voyage.” The ensuing section 
on Relations et influences reflects a similar meticulousness. Mr. Klapp’s prin- 
ciple of organization strikes me as the indicated one: books and articles 
arranged alphabetically according to the names of Baudelaire’s literary rela- 
tions, conveniently set off in italics, with each title or group of titles in a 
separate paragraph. A reader interested in Baudelaire’s connection with 
Mallarmé will easily pick out the latter’s name between J. de Maistre and 
Musset. A final section on Baudelaire devant la critique brings together in 
one compact paragraph a goodly number of titles on the poet’s fortunes to 
the present day. Such care has been bestowed upon the organization of this 
bibliography that the user will find almost anything he is looking for without 
so much as consulting Mr. Klapp’s seventy-two pages of name and subject 
indexes. 

The Bibliographie der franzdsischen Literaturwissenschaft has several other 
attractive features which deserve to be mentioned. Entries for books are 
almost invariably followed by references to whatever reviews Mr. Klapp has 
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been able to pick up in the journals (it is economical before wading through 
a five-hundred page book to learn what several authorities have had to say 
about it); multiple references are given for articles which appear in more 
than one periodical, more than one language, or, as often occurs, which are 
reprinted in volumes of essays; Mr. Klapp uses almost no cross-references (an 
article on Baudelaire and Corneille—one has been written—appears with full 
bibliographical data in the sections on each of the two authors: the Liste des 
périodiques [...] dépouillés contains much useful information formerly to be 
found only in the Union List of Serials (e.g., next to the entry for Hommes 
et mondes we read: “[cesse 4 paraitre, s'unit 4 la Revue des deux mondes]’); 
French authors are listed with full names and dates—this is extremely useful 
for checking on recent contemporary writers or those older ones too insigni- 
ficant to make the Petit Larousse (thus we can find out that Francoise Sagan 
was born with the name Quoirez in 1935 and that the dates of Jacques Auzoles 
de Lapeyre are 1571-1642). 

Whatever defects this volume may have, they are far from obvious, and I, 
for one, would not presume to search them out. I can only admire and 
respect Mr. Klapp’s patient, thoughtful efforts and assure him that all users 
of this initial volume, in what promises to be a bibliographical landmark in 
the field of French, will wish him every success in the pursuit of his labors. 
(jutes Bropy, Columbia University) 


The Valois Tapestries. By Frances A. Yates. (Studies of the Warburg Insti- 
tute, 23). London: The Warburg Institute, University of London, 1959. Pp. 


xx + 150 + 44 plates. Miss Yates’ book concerns mainly history in general 
and history of art. It may thus seem anomalous to discuss it in these columns. 
The present reviewer must also confess that he has no competence in the 
field with which Miss Yates is immediately concerned. There remains as 
justification only the great general interest of the present publication, the 
striking originality and ingenuity of its approach and method and the indirect 
but definite bearing on the history of literary forms. Our discussion will be 
limited to these points. 

The author, who is well known by her work on the French Academies of 
the sixteenth century, has chosen for her subject the eight Valois tapestries 
in the Uffizi, tapestries which represent great festivals at the court of the 
Valois. It had been noticed for some time that the scenes of these festivals 
which form the background of the tapestries and the impressive, tall persons 
who are in the foreground and turn their gaze towards the spectator do not 
belong to the same period. The rediscovery of six designs by Antoine Caron 
has disclosed the model for the background of six of the Valois tapestries 
(the other two may also have been based on designs by Caron). If one com- 
bines the pictorial evidence with contemporary accounts, one can establish 
the time and the occasion of the majority of the festivals; they took place 
under Charles IX and extended from 1564 to 1573. Miss Yates has also estab- 
lished the occasion and date for the remaining tapestries. The full length 
portraits, on the other hand, represent members of the Royal family pro- 
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minent around 1580. This anachronism is, as Miss Yates shows, by no means 
a result of chance or ignorance; on the contrary, it is deliberate. By a careful 
study of pictorial, historical and literary documents pertaining to the “making 
of the tapestries”, of the festivals during the reign of Charles IX and Henri 
III, and of the circumstances surrounding the sending of the tapestries to 
Florence, the author has identified the artist who designed the tapestries, 
Lucas de Heere, the place of their manufacture, Antwerp, the person who 
conceived of the idea and the purpose of the tapestries, who “inspired” them, 
that is to say, William the Silent, and the historical persons portrayed in the 
foreground. She has also thrown much light upon the complex meaning and 
intentions expressed by the Valois tapestries. Some of the identifications and 
interpretations are by necessity still based on conjectures. Thanks to Miss 
Yates’ meticulous scholarship, ingenuosity, strong sense of order, structure 
and clarity, powerful imagination and vivid, colorful description, the Valois 
tapestries become at the same time a symbolic representation and a magnifi- 
cent picture-book of the complicated history of Franco-Flemish relations in 
the sixteenth century and of their underlying ideological conflicts. Both in 
her preliminary investigations and in the presentation of her material, the 
author shows a knack for detective work and the detective story: the relation- 
ship between the two worlds of the tapestries and the different scenes or 
persons is established by a slow, gradual progression; the role of the main 
actor in the historic drama evolves along with the increasingly rich pattern 
of events. The reader is held in a state of suspense and forced to go through 
all the stages of the drama before the full meaning becomes clear. It is rare 
to find thorough knowledge in various fields, exacting scholarship and wide 
reading combined with the talent of building up a plot and telling a color- 
ful story. What impresses the present reviewer most, however, is Miss Yates’ 
admirable comprehension of the great historic and ideological forces and the 
grave human tragedy which are at the same time concealed and expressed by 
the splendor of the “Magnificences” in these tapestries. Miss Yates fully un- 
derstands the vast conception that inspired the festivals, a conception where 
skillful propaganda blends with the spirit of splendor, the Renaissance love 
of the arts and erudition, and a genius for drama and pageantry. These 
festivals both entertain and inspire awe, divert the spectator and require 
an almost magical identification with the great show which, in its music and 
symbolism, embodies the Renaissance idea of cosmic correspondences and har- 
monies. The author feels and makes us feel the uncanny relationship which 
existed at times between magnificent play and deadly seriousness, We marvel 
at those who could bear up under such a tension. Perhaps the play was so 
opulent and radiant because it stood sharply against a sinister background, 
because it concealed such explosive forces, because only disguise, dance and 
play could by the very perfection of form restrain the destructive violence. 
Miss Yates admirably succeeds in communicating these complexities to us. 
Despite the analysis of minute details, despite the forceful weaving together 
of the various elements of the great drama into an ever denser fabric, despite 
the effort to clarify and interpret all the factors, Miss Yates always keeps 
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the tapestries before the reader’s eyes in their totality as a splendid image, 
a work of art. When perusing the handsomely printed, abundantly illustrated 
book, one thinks of Goethe’s “am farb’gen Abglanz haben wir das Leben” 
and of Stephan George’s poem, Der Teppich des Lebens. Similar to the poet, 
Miss Yates must have followed for a long time the intricate pattern of the 
tapestry, fascinated and perplexed by its enigmatic correspondences, feeling 
that the intermingling of persons, events and decoration, of colors and forms 
was strangely symbolic of the tapestry of life. And then suddenly the link 
between the various parts began to appear; the fabric came to life, even 
more, it was life; it not only told a story, but it was history acted or willed 
in real time. 
Da eines abends wird das werk lebendig. 


Da regen schauernd sich die toten Aste 

Die wesen eng von strich und kreis umspannet 

Und treten klar vor die gekniipften qu4ste 

Die lésung bringend iber die ihr sannet! 
(Der Teppich des Lebens) 


For Miss Yates’ art to maintain intact the image of the tapestry, I can find 
no better words than George’s concluding line: 


Sie wird den seltnen selten im gebilde. 


It has become apparent, I hope, from the preceding analysis that Miss 
Yates’ approach, her combination of different methods, and the link which 
she establishes between history, ideological conflicts and the arts are of 
exemplary value also for the literary historian. The world of the Valois tapes- 
tries is the world of the festivals which in the sixteenth century are a form 
of Gesamtkunstwerk to which poets, musicians, painters and architects con- 
tribute jointly and this world, as the work of Jean Jacquot has shown, is of 
great interest to the literary historian, not only because it is an artistic 
manifestation of the period, but also because it exerted a direct and lasting 
influence on poetry and the development of the European theatrical spectacle. 
In this context it is interesting to point out that Miss Yates inserts the de- 
velopment of the ballet de cour within the context of the chivalrous mag- 
nificences (p. 85). 

The most arresting figure, the heroic protagonist of The Valois Tapestries 
is William the Silent, whose policy of religious toleration, which was shared 
by the circle of artists, men of letters and political figures surrounding him 
is, as it were, the ideological nucleus of Miss Yates’ work. In the same way 
in which the festivals reflected the political life of the period and were in- 
tended to influence it—they were also a means of grandiose political pro- 
paganda—so the Valois tapestries served the purpose of spreading the faith in 
and hope for conciliation and liberal thinking in a world infected with reli- 
gious persecution and hatred. The ideas and convictions of enlightened phi- 
losophers, men of letters and statesmen are expressed in a splendid and 
glorious demonstratio ad oculos, a last, desperate and, alas, futile attempt to 
set the world right by the power of ideas, letters and the arts. (HERBERT 
DieckMANN, Harvard University) 
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Arthurian Literature in the Middle Ages: A Collaborative History. Edited by 
Roger Sherman Loomis. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. 563. On putting 
down this book, readers will, I am sure, be dominated by two feelings: delight 
in its riches and gratitude to the team of scholars who have given them to us. 
One by one its forty-odd chapters build up for us the knowledge gained during 
the last thirty or so years of investigation, theorizing and criticism, affording 
us in the end a panoramic view over the whole matter of Britain.and its 
treatment down the ages in the poetry and prose of Western Europe. The 
two main themes are indeed the matter and its treatment. Both offer prob- 
lems at once weighty and delicate. Those concerning the matter, involving 
origins and filiations, are examined with a competence and objectivity which 
are sustained throughout the volume. The conclusions arrived at do not pre- 
clude further work and will not silence controversy. We have heard, and shall 
hear more, for instance, than this book tells us of the Judaeo-Christian theory 
of the Grail; and there will be continuing insistence that the saga-cycles of 
the Celts be not allowed to obscure myths of more distant origins. But the 
elements of the problems are on the whole fully and clearly laid before vs, 
and the conclusions, whether presented tentatively or with assurance, un- 
failingly command respect. In this domain, the whole presents an admirable 
summing up and a solid point of departure for renewed studies. 

The problems concerning the treatment given to the matter of Britain by 
the poets and prose writers who used it belong to a different order and call 
for a different quality in knowledge and understanding. They concern of 
course the inventiveness which turns imitation into transposition, leaving to 


poets the liberty that makes of borrowing a creative act. They involve, amid 
all the uncertainties which remain as to the form and substance of what was 


borrowed, a critical appreciation of sense, structure and style in Arthurian 
literature as we see it in the individual works and as we follow its evolution 
down the centuries. In some of the essays, for instance, the first seven, which 
treat of the emergence and early diffusion of the legends, the subject is, as it 
were, the forming of the elemental matter, a process to which historical rather 
than literary criteria and methods apply. Elsewhere, this aspect of the book's 
achievement shows inequalities. In a few essays, the critical appraisal is ne- 
glected, or only partially attempted; however in others, for instance the chap- 
ters on Wolfram, Chretien, Robert de Boron, Malory, “The English Allitera- 
tive Romances,” and “Gawain and the Green Knight,” the art of literary 
scholarship is mos; satisfyingly and delightfully accomplished. 

To get a sane and total view over the whole Arthurian field is the ideal 
of Arthurian scholarship. Since on the one hand the historical and textual 
problems are so great, it is no wonder that scholars who have devoted them- 
selves to these basic matters have been perforce almost submerged by them 
and so have tended to forget that they were dealing with literature. On the 
other hand, invitations are so common among medieval authors to get at the 
sap which lies beneath the bark of a book that a different school of critics 
has found everywhere on the surface of the poetry symbols of deep meaning 
and recondite allusion, forgetting that most medieval minds were, like our 
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own, rather simple in spite of some sophistication, and that medieval people 
were, we may presume, like ourselves inclined to er.joy literature rather than 
to brood on it. It was to cope with the size and multiple difficulties of the 
subject that Professor Loomis gathered about his round table a band of thirty 
proved knights, some of them Britomarts, and sent them forth on their sev- 
eral adventures into the tangles and obscurities of the Arthurian empire, re- 
serving for himself not only the guiding, inspirational and unifying réle of 
leadership, but also enterprises as dour as any of those undertaken by his com- 
panions. It is clear that each member of the team set about his particular 
problem or problems with a sense of the fulness both of his own and of the 
general objective. The objective is explicitly stated by Professor Loomis in 
the percipient terms of his “Prologue” (p. xvi), and by Professor Vinaver who 
writes (p. 546), apropos of Malory, that the object of scholarship must be 
to show not only what material a writer of genius used but also what use he 
made of it. The scholar’s quest should be to lead us toward the masterpieces, 
not away from it. Here indeed is our true and common aim. It is to the credit 
of the book that in great measure it achieves the quest. 

The first seven essays deal with the emergence of Arthur as a legendary hero 
in Welsh literature and with the early diffusion of the legend. “Nothing is 
certain about the historical Arthur,” writes Professor Kenneth Jackson in the 
excellent first essay, “not even his existence” (p. 10). Yet, he adds in Essay 
2, we can catch in the shreds of early Welsh literature which have come down 
to us “the tantalizing echoes of tales now lost” and the signs of an indigenous 
Arthurian tradition, alien to Latin, uninfluenced by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
a tradition no doubt used by him and independently of him by later genera- 
tions of writers. Whether they turned directly to this tradition or to lost 
French intermediaries is a persistent and still unanswered question which 
runs throughout the book. And how did the transmission from the Celtic lan- 
guage to the French come about? In Essay 6, Professor Loomis puts once more 
his carefully argued case for the bilingual Bretons as spreaders of the Ar- 
thurian tales. Yet, on the face of it, I do not see why we should think ex- 
clusively of them in this role. Surely some Welshmen knew the French of 
the Anglo-Norman courts; so that Bleheris could be a unique example rather 
than a misleading exception (p. 57). The Tristan, from Drust son of Talorc 
down to Gottfried von Strassburg is spread before us like a map by Profes- 
sors Newstead, Whitehead and W. T. H. Jackson. Here the great unknown 
remains the form and character of “O.” Professor Whitehead thinks it must 
have represented a world of crude violence and low subterfuge, in which “love 
at its highest was a criminal infatuation and at its lowest an overmastering 
lust” (p. 143). If “O” was French, it is not easy to think that the tender and 
tragic sentiment we find in the extant poems written two decades later could 


have been inspired by such barbarity, nor that in such brief space the world 


had changed. The world of the troubadours, in which husbands were to be 
deceived and lozengiers tricked, no less than the world of the fabliaux and 
of the feudal epic cycle was a crude, violent, base, and lustful world. Are 'we 


to think of the world of “O” as Celtic? There is still no compelling reason. 
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ditel baivre sui ivre 
Dunt je ne quid estre delivre— 


Tristan and Isolde are far indeed from the “honnéteté” and “préciosité” of 
Chretien’s romances. But Chretien knew the other half of his world, with its 
“ivresse,” its “desmesure,” and “folie,” and sought to deliver men from it. 
With a nice sense of unity, patent in the organization of the whole volume, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Wace and Layamon are treated in a sequence of 
essays and then, following Professor Frappier’s succinct and sensitive chapter 
on Chretien, comes the parallel treatment of the Gereint, the Owein, and 
the Peredur. Thence the volume moves on with the broadening sweep of the 
literature into the continuations and transpositions of Chretien’s Perceval, 
the development of the Grail legends, the great cyclic compilations, and the 
assimilation of the Arthurian matter into the various European literatures. 

As one takes in this general view,*one has the impression of the millenary 
evolution of a culture. The Welsh story-tellers themselves, as for example in 
Rhonabwy’s Dream, seem no longer to have understood the myths which 
formed the substance of their tales. Material coherence is given to these as 
they are made to cluster around the figure of Arthur, a national hero emerg- 
ing from the background of forgotten history. He seems to have grown, as 
Charlemagne grew, in the admiring inuagination of successive generations, 
both of them figures around whom all sorts of unrelated historico-legendary 
stories crystallized, with this difference, perhaps, that Charlemagne, keeping 
the basic lineaments of the eighth-century Emperor, King of France and ham- 
mer of the pagan, embodied an ideal of righteous war and just government 
whereas Arthur seems to lose whatever there was of history about him and to 
survive as a myth which we cannot identify with anything substantial or 
coherent in the Welsh mind. Then comes that crucial half century when he 
is given the reality of a principal character in Geoffrey's historical pageant, 
the Historia Regum Britanniae through which, though undoubtedly there 
were other sources and channels of communication, the main stream of the 
tradition of which he was the center passed on to Wace and so flooded the 
literary plains of Western Europe. The Arthur we see here is the example 
of chivalry and the emblem of courtliness, the first portrait of the gentleman 
in whom were drawn together the great human trends of intelligence and 
sensibility. The perfect gentleman, as Professor C. S. Lewis has said, but not 
the perfect man. And it was in answer to the inescapable demands of the 
medieval conscience (rather than to misunderstandings of the words graal and 
cor, cf. pp. 287 ff.) that the later effort was made to fuse the chivalric with 
the religious ideal and that the tradition carries us on from Perceval qui nices 
fu to Galahad [iot qui] recevras la vie de l’ame et la joie pardurable (Queste 
del Saint Graal, ed. Pauphilet, p. 274, ll. 3-4). 

Why, asks Professor Loomis, this “startling interest” of the French in Ar- 
thur (p. 1), why this “exaltation of an alien King and court by the most 
sophisticated men of letters in Western Europe, men who, so far as one can 
tell, had not the slightest incentive to popularize a figure of so remote a time 
and people” (p. 52)? He gives something of an answer on pp. 473 and 56): 
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the attraction of these “bizarre fantasies” for a public “wearied by the piety 
and bellicosity of the Carolingian epics,” the search for the strange and the 
exotic, the new interest “in the manifestations of love [...] (finding) larger 
scope in the amorous adventures of Gawain, the tragic fate of Tristan and 
Isolt, the imperious whims and the jealousy of Guenevere and the agonies 
of Lancelot. The Grail quest, so tantalizing in its contradictions and obscuri- 
ty, led to ponderings on the mysteries of religion, while profound lessons of 
morality could be extracted from the history of Parzival.” But we must be 
careful and ask ourselves whether the French found all this in the Arthurian 
sources or whether they invested that material with their own thoughts, sen- 
timents, intuitions and questionings. The problem would remain as to why 
this extraordinarily fruitful interest on the part of the French in Celtic stories 
was so suddenly aroused. The epic cycles, with their themes of Christian 
faith, crusading war or feudal rivalry lived on. Theirs was a man’s world. 
The romans d’antiquité flourished for a while. Their interest in love and 
courtesy is evidence that women’s taste and preoccupations were having an 
influence on literature, and that a secular gaze was being turned inwards 
upon the complexities and obscurities of the human personality. But this 
new spirit was ill adapted to the old matter. The school tradition and a 
rhetorical technique were an inevitable beginning. The theme of Alexander, 
who was not more alien than Arthur, gave some scope for originality in its 
exploitation. But the strange world of the self which was now being explored 
in its earthly setting needed a greater freedom and new fictional devices for 
its representation. And so it was, perhaps, that the Breton matter came to 
the ken of the French authors, exotic, picturesque, new, offering elements of 
character, décor, and action which could be wrought into an original con- 
jointure, bodying forth a sens so different from the senses of dogmatic faith, 
everyday practicality or didactic injunction, the sense of a world, in short, 
where the irrational has its place, and in which reason, intelligence, intui- 
tion, the whole human sensibility is called upon to play its part in the con- 
struction of an ideal way of life. And the inventor? The first poet who ex- 
ploited this material? The creator of the new conjointure and its inherent 
drama? The creator of the technique, so like that of the more modern sym- 
bolists—ne pas tout dire, ne pas finir, tonnerre muet épars au feuillage: non 
le bots intrinséque et dense des arbres—in a word, Brocéliande? Was the poet 
Chretien? Or the author of the lost Estoire de Tristan? Perhaps; but there 
is as yet no answer. 

Tantum series iuncturaque pollet. The question of conjotnture, orderly 
sequence, meaningful structure, architectonics, in the first as in the last ro- 
mances, is one of pressing interest. It comes up again and again in this book 
and is approached with due caution and awareness of the techniques and 
aims involved in medieval style. Professor Frappier had pleaded in Romance 
Philology, VIII, the cause of the Architect for the Prose Lancelot. He does 
so again here, persuasively (p. 316-17). Professor Whitehead (p. 338) finds 
that the author of Le Livre d’Artus reduced the varied materials he used 
to a very creditable order. Miss Bogdanow (p. 332) stresses the structural unity 
of the Roman du Graal but, in suggesting that the coherence belongs to the 
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sequence of assembled episodes rather than to the psychology of the char- 
acters, opens a large question which will certainly be treated again and again 
with respect to all the writers, to single works and to the cyclic compilations. 
Its importance, not only for literary evaluation but also for textual traditions 
is noted by Professor Vinaver on p. 345, n. 1. But there are ceriainly cases 
where the weiter of sources has produced nothing better than a welter of 
episodes. So Mr. Cedric E. Pickford finds chaos in the Prophécies de Merlin 
(p. 355). Horace is not easy to follow at all points: Denique :it quod vis, 
simplex dumtaxat et unum! 

The translations into English of contributions to the volume made in a 
foreign language read excellently. The references afford us a systematized 
bibliographical treasure. There are a few gaps which the standard bibliog- 
raphies will help us to fill in. For the Index, too, we may feel humbly and 
appreciatively thankful. Talac de Rogemont (p. 375) is not in it, though the 
puzzles of Jaufré will send us looking for him everywhere; nor is the Granz 
Geans (p. 355, n. 1). All the references to Helinandus are not listed (p. 317, 
n. 3). But criticism here is unworthy— 

N’est pas el cuer mes an la boche 
Reisons qui ce dire li ose. 


Misprints are extraordinarily few. Mr. Gryting appears as Gryling on p. 254, 
n. 3; p. 272, n. 1 should refer to MLN, XLVIII not XLVII. We need to cor- 
rect Le Croisade in n. 2 of p. 274 and on p. 374 Portlesguez corresponds to 
St. Brieuc not St. Brieux. Lastly, not a misprint but a question: is un regort 
de mer (p. 385) “a bay by the sea”? M. Clovis Brunel's article in Romania, 
LXXIX (1958), p. 297, should help on this point. 

As I finish my review of this most admirable and welcome book, Cedric 
E. Pickford’s Evolution du roman arthurien en prose vers la fin du moyen 
dge (Paris, 1960) comes to my desk. We see before us and behind 


La plaine tout au loin couverte de travaux. 


(RonaLcp N. WALpPoLe, University of California, Berkeley) 


Sainte Thérése en France au XVII¢ siécle. Par Alphonse Vermeylen. (Univer- 
sité de Louvain: Recueil de travaux d'histoire et de philologie, 4¢ série, fasc. 
15). Louvain: Bibliothéque de l'Université, 1958. Pp. 298. Depuis qu’Henri 
Bremond a ouvert aux chercheurs le champ jusqu’a lui presque inconnu des 
courants de spiritualité, les ceuvres se sont multipli¢ées qui étudient des au- 
teurs spirituels auxquels la littérature n’avait jamais fait la moindre place. 
C’est.donc dans cette série qu’illustrent en ce moment Dagens, Julien Eymard 
d’Angers, Orcibal et méme Lucien Goldmann qu'il faut situer le livre de M. 
Vermeylen. A vrai dire, son sujet n’est pas aussi vierge qu'il voudrait nous 
le faire entendre. Une thése de la Catholic University of America, par la Mére 
Rivet, The Influence of the Spanish Mystics on the Works of Saint Francois 
de Sales, fait une place trés large précisément a I'influence de Sainte Thérése. 
M. Dagens lui aussi a touché a cette question dans son admirable étude sur 
Bérulle. M Vermeylen connait ces travaux et s'il accepte dans leur ensemble 
les conclusions de la Mére Rivet, il les corrige sur un point. Par contre, et 
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sa position me parait pour le moins aventureuse, il rejette totalement les 
pronostics de Dagens qui entrevoyait, en se proposant de le démontrer plus 
tard, une influence considérable et combien logique de la mystique espagnole 
sur celui qui avait introduit le Carmel en France. M. Vermeylen étend ce 
sujet en considérant l’influence de sainte Thérése sur Camus, sur les Jésuites 
représentés ici par Richeome, Sirmond et Surin, sur Port-Royal vu 4 travers 
Pascal et le Traité de la communion fréquente d’Arnaud, sur Desmarets de 
Saint-Sorlin et sur le cardinal de Richelieu, qui paraissent ic, assez curieu- 
sement, comme les représentants de l'Académie Frangaise. Ceci indique déja 
quelles sont les limites, et & mon sens, les faiblesses, de ce travail. L’auteur 
a voulu répondre par avance aux critiques qu'il prévoyait en déclarant qu’il 
entendait arréter son étude a l'année 1660, et les raisons qu'il en donne, s’ins- 
pirant d’ailleurs de certaines affirmations de Bremond, nous semblent vala- 
bles. Mais il veut aussi se borner aux auteurs religieux qui appartiendraient 
de quelques maniére 4 la littérature et c'est sur ce point qu'il me parait im- 
possible de le suivre. Les courants spirituels, tout autant d’ailleurs que les 
courants de pensée, se révélent bien mieux chez les auteurs secondaires car il 
ne s'agit pas ici de qualité, mais bien plus de la quantité des imitateurs, la 
seule preuve, en somme, de la popularité et du crédit d’un auteur. M. Ver- 
meylen aurait été mieux inspiré s'il s’était livré 4 une enquéte plus générale, 
en suivant, par exemple, l’excellente bibliographie des auteurs et ouvrages 
spirituels établie par M. Dagens, pour retrouver chez eux des traces de Il'ensei- 
gnement de la sainte d’Avila. Et d’ailleurs que d’arbitraire dans son choix. 
Pourquoi exclut-il M. Tronson et M. Olier, le Pére de Condren et surtout 
saint Vincent de Paul, Saint-Cyran et le jésuite Binet, un des plus populaires 
parmi les auteurs spirituels et qui mérita les sarcasmes de Pascal? Autant que 
le verbeux Camus assurément, et plus que le Pére Cyprien de la Nativité ils 
appartiennent a la littérature religieuse. Et parmi les nouveaux ordres reli- 
gieux, n’aurait-il pas fallu se demander ce que la Visitation, les Ursulines, 
les Eudistes pourraient devoir 4 sainte Thérése? Si la partie la plus solide et 
la plus intéressante de ce travail, celle qui se rapporte 4 saint Francois de 
Sales, est précisément celle que d'autres avaient traitée, il y a cependant des 
nouveautés et des surprises dans ce travail. On s’attendait peu a rencontrer 
Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin, et moins encore Richelieu parmi les auteurs spi- 
rituels que sainte Thérése aurait touchés. 

Les recherches d’influences sont particuli¢rement difficiles dans le domaine 
de la spiritualité ou elles présentent des problémes particuliers. Car il y a, 
dans l’ascétisme évidemment, mais aussi dans la mystique, un fond tradition- 
nel et commun qui appartient 4 tous les auteurs spirituels. Toutes les res- 
semblances entre deux auteurs ne permettent pas de conclure a des influences. 
M. Vermeylen a été trés conscient de ces dangers et sa méthode est, en ap- 
parence, rigoureuse. I] a fort bien démontré ce qu’on pourrait appeler les 
probabilités d’une influence générale de sainte Thérése dans une époque de 
, Tenouveau spirituel, alors que la langue espagnole était parlée 4 la cour et 
chez les gens du monde. I] a examiné attentivement les traductions, leur fré- 
quence, leur mérite et le prestige des traducteurs. Mais il n’a pas toujours 
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évité les conclusions aventureuses, qu’il donne assez souvent, il est vrai, comme 
des hypothéses, et il est permis de douter que le “Mystére de Jésus,” expres- 
sion d’une expérience si personnelle, si intime, si bouleversante, refléte une 
influence de sainte Thérése, et que le fait de situer une représentation ma- 
térielle d’une ascension spirituelle dans la maison-mére des Jésuites 4 Rome 
ait été inspiré au Pére Richeome par l’'exemple du Chdteau intérieur. Per- 
sonne n’ignore que les Exercices spirituels de saint Ignace conseillent de situer 
le lieu, la scéne, pour fixer l'imagination, au commencement de chaque mé- 
ditation. Ce livre sera d'une grande utilité par ses relevés bibliographiques 
des éditions frangaises des ceuvres de sainte Thérése et les remarques sur les 
traductions. Mais il justifie mal son titre. Ce n’est pas de sainte Thérése en 
France au XVIIe siécle qu'il traite, mais de Sainte Thérése chez une demi- 
douzaine d’auteurs, de valeur inégale, et dont on ne peut accepter qu’ils re- 
présentent des écoles ou des groupes ainsi que le prétend M. Vermeylen. On 
ne peut s’empécher de regretter aussi une langue assez lache, certaines ex- 
pressions curieuses et dans les trop nombreuses conclusions, un peu de’ rem- 
plissage et des redites. (FERNAND ViAL, Fordham University) 


Guez de Balzac et son temps: Littérature et politique. Par F. E. Sutcliffe. 
Paris: Nizet, 1959. Pp. 267. The title of this book is misleading, for only about 
one half of it is devoted to Balzac, the rest concerning a large number of his 
contemporaries. A more apt title might have been: Littérature et politique 
dans la premiére moitié du XVII¢ siécle or Littérature et idées. A better “chef 
de file,” as the author calls Balzac, could have been chosen, since he lived 
so much of his life apart from the rest of the world. Jean Chapelain, living in 
Paris, would have been a better choice. 

The author says he was inspired to write his ‘book by two recent works: 
O. Nadal’s Le Sentiment de l'amour dans l’euvre de P. Corneille and P. 
Benichou’s Morales du grand siécle. Actually, it was not the book by Nadal 
cited which gave him the idea, but several chapters of a small étude con- 
jointe, entitled Une Ethique de la gloire (pp. 199-315). In the case of M. Beni- 
chou’s work, the inspiration apparently came from two chapters entitled: “Le 
Héros cornélien” (pp. 1-51) and especially “La Démolition du héros” (pp. 
97-111). In each of these works Mr. Sutcliffe finds “une étude [...] de l’idéo- 
logie noble axée sur la notion de la gloire.” In examining this idea as reflected 
in the works of Balzac as the supposed center of a group of contemporary 
writers, the author is led to disagree with M. Nadal’s idea that there are dif- 
ferent degrees of gloire and with M. Benichou’s that, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, Jansenism caused the disappearance of what the author 
calls “l’idéologie aristocratique.”” Mr. Sutcliffe feels that instead of the dis- 
appearance of this old ideal, there was only a transformation and he proposes 
to find out what this new ideal was and the role of the writer in creating it. 
Unfortunately, having set these aims, to which the last two chapters are de- 
voted especially, the author does not consistently pursue them. 

The book consists of five chapters. The first, called “Les Destinées de Bal- 
zac,” is a partial biography, ending somewhat abruptly on the theme that 
Balzac left or gave away a large fortune; it contains also a partial study of his 
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relations with some of his contemporaries and an evaluation of his subse- 
quent reputation. Most of this had been done before by a number of writers. 
One of the main purposes of this first chapter is to show that Balzac has been 
underrated as a thinker, though highly valued as a stylist. To this reviewer, 
it seems unlikely that Balzac will keep a reputation as an original political 
thinker, but that he will be remembered chiefly as “Le grand Epistolier,” “Le 
Restaurateur de la langue frangaise,” and as a good literary critic when he 
really wanted to be one. 

Later chapters set forth Balzac’s themes and confront “les idées de Balzac 
et celles de ses amis et de ses contemporains.” It is very difficult to find what 
Balzac really believed on a number of subjects, for frequently what he says 
in one place, he contradicts in at least one other. Each opinion must be judged 
by its context and be carefully compared with all other views on the same sub- 
ject. The author has not always in mind that a large number of Balzac’s let- 
ters are misdated, or have no indication of place, date or addressee; many of 
his essays have no dates and a large number of his works took years to write 
and were frequently revised. 

The chapter entitled “Balzac et le libertinage” relies chiefly on Balzac’s 
early writings with their youthful attempt to shock the reader; his later writ- 
ings, which show his profound religious feeling, and his spirit of confor- 
mity are not discussed. The author claims that Balzac was a “libertin 
en ce sens qu'il aime la liberté,” which is certainly one of the lesser aspects 
of the movement. The question of whether he was a libertine in conduct, 
for which accusation there was some foundation, is not really gone into. The 
chapter ends without a clear-cut conclusion as to whether Balzac could have 
been considered a libertin. This question had already been partially discussed 
by three writers: F. T. Perrens, Le Libertinage en France au XVII* siécle 
(Paris, 1896); J. B. Sabrié, Les Idées religieuses de Balzac (Pais, 1913); R. Pin- 
tard, Le Libertinage érudit dans la I@re moitié du XVII¢ siécle (Paris, 1943). 

Chapter three, “Héroisme et noblesse,” begins with a discussion of the de- 
cline of stoicism at the beginning of the century. The author maintains that 
it then began to be believed that the emotions should be controlled rather 
than ignored or eliminated. The conclusion of the chapter would seem to 
be: “L’héroisme ne peut guére se concevoir que fondé sur la notion du pri- 
vilége attachée a la classe noble” (p. 161). However, the power of the mind 
is becoming greater than brute force and Balzac had a part in this change. 

Chapter four is entitled “Prudence et politique.” Richelieu had his writers 
criticize the great nobles because of their rebellious attitude. Balzac admired 
them, but criticized them too. As to whether the interests of state should take 
precedence, over the individual, Balzac’s opinions are cited and various con- 
tradictions noted. Then is discussed the evolution of his political thought, 
with his various positions, and the conclusion is drawn that he was torn be- 
tween two points of view. People turned to Rome for the solution of political 
problems, but here again Balzac was undecided. The chapter ends on the note 
that even bad qualities in a government must be maintained and imperfec- 
tions must be accepted. 
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Chapter five, “Raison et éloquence,” starts off with the purpose of defining 
the idea of freedom and ends with the question of obedience to the monarch 
and how it can be brought about. Balzac feels that admiration for the mon- 
arch is the best source of obedience and he discusses how admiration can be 
aroused. The conclusions of the chapter seem to be the following: “Désormais 
le respect du devoir de modération fera pendant 4 celui du devoir d’obéissance” 
(p. 254) and “L’ordre rationnel est réalisé quand le prince se comporte con- 
formément 4 un idéal de modération et que les sujets obéissent 4 leur prince; 
action vertueuse et obéissance s’appellent et se complétent” (p. 256). Before 
discussing Balzac’s political ideas, Mr. Sutcliffe would have done well to read 
the most important work on the subject: J. Declareuil, Les Idées politiques 
de Balzac (Paris, 1907). He did read Watter’s article on Balzac’s Prince, which 
covers the subject partly, but unfortunately Mr. Watter, as he himself admits, 
was not able to read Declareuil before writing his article. 

The final conclusion of the book is not exactly conclusive. The first point 
made is that Balzac and his contemporaries give a good picture of the cur- 
rents of ideas of the times, but that they frequently contradict themselves. 
Next, Balzac believed in a strong central power, but one in which the church 
did not interfere and which would not be so absolute as to interfere with 
individual liberty. The conclusion makes no attempt to bring together the 
various aims of the book. There are too many themes here and the relation 
among them is not always apparent. Had the author followed more clogely 
the main theme as stated at the end of his introduction or confined his dis- 
cussion to a thorough treatment of Balzac’s contribution alone to this idea, 
the work might have been a valuable monograph. (WiLLIAM R. Quynn, Uni- 
versity of Maryland) 


Voltaire and Reform in the Light of the French Revolution. By ‘Renée Wal- 
dinger. Genéve: Droz, 1959. Pp. 118. The long tour of posterity for men of 
letters is a survival test of recognized difficulty, and proves at least an adapt- 
ability to new heavens and new earths unimagined by the tourist. Voltaire, 
having tired both torture and time at the hands of religious enthusiasts, Ja- 
cobins, Romantics and other dedicated men, has shown renewed vigor in his 
course down the ringing grooves of the twentieth century. After several de- 
cades as the intelligent man’s guide through metaphysical chaos, he has moved 
with the century from the timeless realm of enchanted wit and disenchanted 
wisdom to the more precarious world of commitment and struggle. How long 
his tour of this heroic world will continue cannot yet be predicted. The omens 
are mixed and not easy to interpret. Dr. Waldinger has presented the best 
case possible for his continued longevity in this committed age, and in the 
elaboration of her thesis, has given a full portrait of the essential Voltaire of 
liberal tradition. Her subject is not new, but her knowledge of previous schol- 
arship is thorough. In the end she has probably given as accurate an account 
of the first leg of Voltaire’s journey into time as we need and are likely to 
have. She recognizes the inherent difficulties of determining what Voltaire 
was to a Revolution which may not have read him well if it read him at all, 
and what the Revolution was to Voltaire, who did not live to see it. She 
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concedes that Voltaire’s equalitarianism was somewhat less rigorous than the 
Revolution’s, but rightly insists that his defense of causes both great and 
small found resounding echoes in the Revolution’s manifesto, the Declaration 
of Rights, and in the cahiers de doléances as well. The list is long, and Mrs. 
Waldinger has examined them all, from the essential liberal freedoms of re- 
ligion, thought, and expression, to his repeated pleas for humane and uni- 
form justice in France, the abolition of war, of slavery, fanaticism, feudal 
privilege, la question, the lettre de cachet, mortmain, etc., even to his views 
of the salt tax. Whether the Revolutionists read him well or not, the his- 
torical fact is that they thought of themselves as his intellectual progeny, and 
that tributes to him as the unmasker of tyrannies were numerous throughout 
the early years of the Revolution. 

The central theme which runs through her book is that the spirit of Vol- 
taire, far from being a spirit which eternally denied, perpetually affirmed, 
and that in its urgent and humane affirmations, effectively served to change 
the common manner of thinking and thereby to prepare the future. If the 
twentieth century has a new Voltaire, it is probably the Voltaire that Mrs. 
Waldinger’s book has drawn, the committed man of letters dedicated to posi- 
tive and constructive reform. Her study constitutes indirectly a refutation of 
a view repeated from Mme de Staél to Sartre, according to which the eigh- 
teenth century in general and its oracle in particular were dedicated only to 
negativity and to the cynical search if not for the garden of Epicurus, at best 
for an asylum from the absurd. Although Dr. Waldinger has emphasized the 
concrete and practical aspects of Voltaire’s reform program, she does not be- 
labor her point to the extent of disregarding his most permanent philo- 
sophic convictions. Voltaire was no whining humanitarian, but to deny that 
he gave currency to the great rhetorical abstractions of natural rights, im- 
mutable justice, bienfaisance, humanité, and the dignity of man is to make 
him more of a positivist than he was. In the end the question of Voltaire’s 
practicality, pragmatism, or realism is doubtless a question of definition, but 
there are still grounds for the older opinion that the philosophes’ program 
from the beginning was essentially a revolution and not a reform. Both the 
monarchy and the philosophes were interested in creating a uniform justice 
for France out of the chaos of coutumes and Roman law, but it was the mon- 
archy and not the philosophes that was doing the practical and realistic job 
of reform. With the exception only of Montesquieu, the entire philosophic 
community continued to demand what could be achieved only by the Revo- 
lution, the abolition of the feudal legal system. All Utopian programs doubt- 
less become realistic and practical when vindicated by successful revolutions, 
but this is not what is usually meant by practical and realistic reform. The 
enduring Voltaire, in any case, is the Voltaire who asked for the whole loaf be- 
cause it was needed, and not for the half loaf because it could be had. As Mrs. 
Waldinger says, he would have made fewer enemies if he had not been ahead 
of his time. In the twentieth century, voices have frequently been heard pro- 
claiming Voltaire’s liberalism reactionary and inadequate for the needs and 
contingencies of twentieth-century life, but this, Mrs. Waldinger objects, is 
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not a historical judgment. Yet, historical or not, such are the hazards of the 
long voyage into timte. 

That the twentieth-century Voltaire is different from the nineteenth-century 
Voltaire is clear, as Professor Wade has recently reminded us, and that the 
new portrait has been in the making by scholars all over the world is well 
known. Important new pieces have been added to the Voltaire kaleidoscope. 
When Mr. Besterman’s monumental edition of the correspondence has been 
completed, and the Leningrad treasure has finally been unveiled, the new 
pieces in the glass will unquestionably help us to fit the old together with 
more assurance. Whether they will serioysly alter the general configurations 
which have become familiar remains to be seen. For the present, Voltaire the 
complete reformer is still the free spirit we have come to know during the 
last three decades. Dr. Waldinger’s study has brought into sharper focus the 
full scope of his activities in behalf of the good causes of our world. If she 
has added no essentially new pieces to the kaleidoscope, the view she holds 
up to us is nonetheless satisfying. (LELAND THIELEMANN, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) 


Ballanche: La Théodicée et la Virginie romaine. Présentation et analyse de 
la Dédicace, du Prologue et de la Seconde sécession plébéienne par Oscar 
A. Haac. Genéve: Droz, 1959. Pp. 141. Shortly before 1840 Pierre-Simon 
Ballanche restated the aims and the nature of the epic cycle to the elaboration 
of which he had devoted himself for some twenty years. The work was 
henceforth to be a Théodicée de l’histoire, a justification of the goodness 
of God in spite of apparent individual and social evil. The plan of the 
cycle, however, remained as Ballanche had stated it in the Prolégoménes to 
the Essais de palingénésie sociale (1827): the first epic, Orphée, had been 
published in 1829; fragments of the last, the utopian Ville des expiations 
and the apocalyptic Vision d’Hébal were published during the eighteen- 
thirties. Of the second epic, the Formule générale de l'histoire de tous les 
peuples, appliquée a l'histoire du peuple romain, only one episode, the story 
of the first plebeian secession, had appeared, in the Revue de Paris (1829). 
A second fragment, dealing with the second plebeian secession and the martyr- 
dom of the Roman Virginia, is known to have been read in public by J.-J. 
Ampére in 1830, and to have aroused a remarkably sympathetic response 
from its audience. Professor Oscar A. Haac, having recently discovered this 
fragment in the Bibliothtque Municipale of Lyon, has published it, with 
introduction and notes, accompanied by the revised dedication of the Théodicée 
and an analysis of the prologue in which Ballanche restated his aims and 
his ideas. 

As Professor Haac suggests, the fragment adds little to a new understanding 
of Ballanche. The text of the “Seconde sécession plébéienne” itself presents 
few difficulties; Professor Haac has wisely limited his notes, which comprise 
(1) indications of the few variants in the two versions of the text, (2) necessary 
elucidations of Ballanche’s allusions, and (3) indications of the ways in which 
Ballanche departed from his sources, chiefly the narratives of Titus Livius 
and of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
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On the other hand, “La Seconde sécession plébéienne” provides a fine 
example of Ballanche’s methods, his ideas, and his inspiration. Professor 
Haac contributes a solid introduction, in which he briefly outlines Bal- 
lanche’s life, the scheme of his “épopée universelle,” and the chief influences 
on his thought. The section on Leibniz (which Professor Haac justifies by 
Ballanche’s choice of the title Théodicée) is perhaps gratuitous: Professor 
Haac uses the German author as a straw-man, in a sense, contrasting his 
ideas with the generally very different ideas of Ballanche. The sections dealing 
with Vico and with Joseph de Maistre are more to the point, for Ballanche 
owed to Vico his method of symbolic interpretation of myths and legendary 
history (to mention only the most apparent of his debts), and to Maistre 
the concept of necessary, voluntary sacrifice which is central to his reworking 
of the Virginia legend. In the second half of his introduction, Professor 
Haac deals with the epic cycle itself, allowing Ballanche to express his own 
ideas as much as possible: it is here that he analyzes the revised dedication 
and summarizes Ballanche’s unfinished prologue to the Théodicée de l'histoire. 
Professor Haac’s analyses are clear and informative; the analogies he proposes 
for “La Seconde sécession plébéienne,” with various late eighteenth-century 


and romantic works about sacrifice, fatal love, and social progress, are sug- 
gestive and to the point. : 

Yet it is here that Professor Haac might have looked with some purpose 
beyond specific demonstrable sources and influences. Although he frequently 
refers to Ballanche’s attempts to reconcile in his work the two forces of 
VEglise and la Révolution, of tradition and progress, although he mentions 


Ballanche’s view of himself as a visionary and a poet, as well as a thinker 
and an historian, Professor Haac does not clearly relate these ideas to Bal- 
lanche’s epic cycle—or to the fact that Ballanche chose to write an epic rather 
than a theoretical disquisition on the goodness of God or the march of human 
progress. It is in this respect that Ballanche’s interest in myth and legend 
is significant, as is his method of dramatization, for in many ways he must 
be compared to Hugo, even (as Jacques Roos indicated in his Aspects lit- 
téraires du mysticisme philosophique) to Blake, rather than to Vico or to 
Maistre. In choosing to express “la grande pensée de mon siécle,” as he 
wrote in his dedication of the Palingénésie sociale, Ballanche chose to write 
the French equivalent of the epics which Blake had but recently written, 
a French epic cycle in part shaped by Quinet and Michelet and which would 
see completion only with the Légende des siécles—and Hugo seems to have 
owed no little to Ballanche’s various conceptions. That epic of human progress 
would express “le dogme de la déchéance et de la réhabilitation” (p. 70), 
would progress from the early “initiation” represented by the life and 
teachings of Orpheus through the development of democracy and law in 
early Rome, and would culminate in the rehabilitation of criminals in the 
“ville des expiations” and the apocalyptic Vision d’Hébal. Ballanche com- 
pared himself to Dante; we might, with equal propriety, compare him to 
Milton, for Ballanche too planned “to justify the ways of God to man.” 
His epic, in having to account for the French Revolution, would have as 
well to justify the continuing benevolence of God, even in moments of 
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apparent evil and suffering: the title, Théodicée de l'histoire, was thus more 
explicit than was the earlier Essais de palingénésie sociale. The rhythm of the 
Formule générale, clearly indicated in the “Seconde sécession plébéienne,” 
would thus have to be a rhythm of sacrifice and subsequent triumph: “L’épreuve 
du sang a réussi” (p. 135). The war in heaven portrayed by Blake was pre- 
dominantly a war in history as the French Romantics saw it. Hugo's version 
of this cosmic struggle was more dramatic than was Ballanche’s, but Hugo 
was a greater poet, if not a greater thinker. Had Professor Haac taken 
into account the broader literary and historical context in which Ballanche 
wrote, he might have given a more complete evaluation of the meaning and 
worth of Ballanche’s work. This new text will lead to no reevaluation of 
Ballanche as a writez, any more than it will lead to a reevaluation of his 
thought. It is, however, another key to the “great idea” of the early nineteenth 
century; and students of the literature and thought of that period should be 
grateful to Professor Haac for having made it available and for having 
analyzed Ballanche’s general ideas sensibly and with erudition. (MAuRICE 
Z. SHrover, Harvard University) 


L’Ame celtique de Renan. Par René M. Galand. (Institut d'Etudes Frangaises 
de Yale University.) Paris: Presses universitaires de France; New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 254. There has hardly been a more fertile breed- 
ing ground of vague, ill-founded generalizations and plain errors in the inter- 
pretation of Renan than that part of his work dealing with the Celtic, and 
more particularly the Breton, spirit. Renan’s own conception of the Celtic 
peoples as a resigned, virtuous, other-worldly race of gentle poets and dream- 
ers rests, it has long been known, on doubtful historical and linguistic grounds. 
Numerous critics in turn have accepted his distorted picture of Celtic ideal- 
ism, both in itself as accurate history and in its application to Renan as a 
key, sometimes alleged to be the only valid key, to the understanding of his 
work. Along with Renan’s secrets, those of Lamennais, Chateaubriand, Sym- 
bolist poetry, and sundry other subjects far and wide were supposedly un- 
locked by the mystical formula of the “Celtic spirit.” Few genuine Celticists 
fell into the trap, but, by a kind of vicious circle, those most qualified to dis- 
pel the clouds of errors tended to dismiss Renan’s thought as too fanciful to 
merit their attention to begin with. The magic of the Celtic theme is dan- 
gerous. As René Galand puts it, “Renan [...] était une victime toute désignée 
de ce charme. II sut, 4 son tour, y faire succomber d'autres.” 

But Mr. Galand, though a fellow Breton, is not one of these “others.” It 
is the great merit of his book to be the first detailed scholarly and critical 
analysis of this important aspect of Renan. Bristling though the subject is 
with all kinds of difficulties, he has succeeded in clarifying it and defining 
its significance in such a way as to leave little to desire. 

Before discussing his positive achievement I should like to mention my dis- 
agreement with, or at least my serious doubts about, certain of his broad 
views of Renan. Although he does not fall into the error (whose history he 
in fact traces succinctly and critically in his introduction) of exaggerating 
the importance of the Celtic theme in Renan’s work, as Pierre Lasserre, René 
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d’Ys, and many others have done, the very title of his book and also his 
concluding reference to “l'inspiration celtique” as “prééminente dans la vie 
comme dans I’cuvre de Renan” might cause the reader to wish that he had 
measured the limits of this theme more clearly. It is true that what Renan 
calls in an unpublished fragment relating to “La poésie des races celtiques” 
“ma sympathie pour une race a laquelle j'appartiens, dont j'ai parlé la langue 
depuis mon enfance, et dans la région idéale de laquelle mon imagination 
s'est toujours plu a errer” was profound and constant. But the Celtic inher- 
itance was only one of the elements that went into the shaping of his soul in 
all its maturity; there were others quite distinct from it, Greek reason as well 
as Judeo-Christian spirituality and sense of prophecy, modern rationalism, 
skepticism and respect for science as well as German idealism and French Ro- 
manticism, to mention but a few of the more important ingredients. Instead 
of concluding with an effort to place the Celtic theme in the ample context 
of Renan’s rich eclectic thought (he was well qualified to do this), Mr. Galand 
chooses to emphasize its function as a means of escape, and this emphasis, 
valid in itself, leads him to attribute to Renan almost a kind of existentialist 
anguish. It is this last point I would quarrel with. I am not convinced by 
Mr. Galand’s references to Renan’s “déchirement,” refuge from which he is 
supposed to have sought in Celtic idealism; nor am I convinced that he wrote 
“La poésie des races celtiques” to “relacher les tensions qui le déchirent” (it 
is the verb I object to here). I am willing to accept, because Renan has said 
this was “un des éléments de ma vie morale,” a certain “effroi” before “l’im- 
mensité de l’oubli et du vaste silence oi s’engloutit la vie humaine.” I will 
also admit real inner torment on the edge of his maturity, as expressed in 
Ernest et Béatrix, keen and persistent conflicts of thought from his religious 
crisis onward, a troubled life-long dialogue with self confronting all manner 
of contradictions. But until more cogent proof appears, I withhold my belief 
in a Renan haunted by the “gouffre,” skirting an “abime,” estranged from 
the family of Montaigne and Voltaire with their essentially calm, ironic, yes 
even smiling, skepticism. 

Admittedly the nature of what Horatio Smith called Renan’s “mood of full 
maturity” (Péguy found metaphysical anxiety in it; Brandes, serenity; Du 
Bos, Goethean tranquility of outlook) is difficult to assess, a mystery as chal- 
lenging as the interpretation of Mallarmé’s hermetic verse. These criticisms 
of Mr. Galand’s book concern only what is to me the questionable focus of 
its conclusion and are meant in no way to detract from the value of the 
major part of his study, the definition of the Celtic theme in Renan’s work. 
Here he moves on solid ground. He shows us the Celtic, and especially the 
Breton, world as a projection of moral and esthetic traits in Renan himself, 


“le reflet idéal [de son caractére], le produit de sa triple aspiration vers le 
Vrai, le Beau, le Bien”; as a stylized image developed into a personal myth 
with such consistency and force of expression that it was able to impress others 
as objective truth. André Chevrillon spoke long ago of Renan’s Brittany as 


“tout intérieure,” “celle de son enfance.” Mr. Galand’s originality lies in the 


care and awareness with which he analyzes the many facets of this “vision 
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renanienne.” Childhood impressions, strengthened by the teaching of Ozanam 
and by the Romanticized view of the Celts in vogue during much of Renan’s 
lifetime, were gradually transformed by him into a poetic symbol, thanks to 
a process not unlike that of Proust and Baudelaire, revealing at work, as in 
them, a true “mémoire affective.” The section on “Renan et le paysage breton” 
is particularly revealing; therein Mr. Galand shows how “le sentiment poétique 
que certains paysages bretons inspirent 4 Renan est l’ceuvre de Renan lui- 
méme, ou tout au moins de son subconscient.”” This does not mean that Renan 
was unaware of the cruder and harsher side of Breton life; his sharp criticism 
will surprise many who thought him naive. But, as Mr. Galand points out, 
“par un mimétisme opérant peut-étre 4 son insu, ses souvenirs de Bretagne 
ont pris peu 4 peu un aspect conforme 4 sa vision idéalisée du monde cel- 
tique.” 

Though not a Celticist in the true sense, Mr. Galand is further able to 
throw light on the controversial question of Renan’s competence in the field 
of Celtic studies. He reveals how the state of such studies at the time Renan 
wrote “La poésie de races celtiques” helps explain many of its deficiencies. 
He clarifies the relation of Renan’s reading in this field to his research in the 
fields of Greek and Hebrew. He brings out the fact that though Renan was 
interested in and even encouraged the growth of specialized Celtic studies (as 
the correspondence with Luzel, heretofore unpublished, reveals) he modified 
in no substantial way his personal vision of the Celts to keep abreast with 
growing erudition, so strong was the hold upon him of the poetic reality. “Il 
semble . . . que Renan se soit tenu en dehors du grand mouvement qui devait 
révéler au monde le véritable visage du génie celtique.” The violence and 
earthiness, the color and passion of warriors “plus occupés 4 envoyer l’ennemi 
dans l’autre monde qu’a y réver” (in the words of one Celtic specialist), he 
continued to suppress. 

The method of Mr. Galand’s book is on the whole admirable. His scholar- 
ship is thorough and accurate.1 There is some repetitiousness in his conclu- 
sion, where similar views held by various critics as to Renan’s Celtic idealism 
are reworded rather tediously. Renan’s translation of his Celtic vision into 
artistic terms might have been discussed more amply and with greater origi- 
nality. But how welcome at last to find this much abused theme treated with 
skill in the use of both published and manuscript sources, with sensitiveness 
to the appeal of this great poet in prose, yet also with critical sense, and above 
all, with that rare quality, a firm grasp on the complexity of Renan’s thought 
in its fine nuances and its organic growth! (RicHARD M. CHapsourne, Uni- 
versity of Colorado) 


La Crise des valeurs symbolistes: Vingt ans de poésie frangaise, 1895-1914. 
Thése pour le Doctorat és Lettres présentée a la Faculté des Lettres de ('Uni- 
versité de Paris. Par Michel Décaudin. Toulouse: Privat, 1960. Pp. 532. The 


1. I find only one small slip: p. 158, Cornélie Scheffer, whom Renan married, 
was the niece, not the daughter, of the painter Ary Scheffer. I might point out 
here that Mr. Galand has been well served by his printer (the misprints are neg- 
ligible), though it is unfortunate that there is no index. 
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second of these <wo titles announces the plan of the work more accurately 
than the first. Rather than impose an arbitrary list of “valeurs symbolistes,” 
on which no two scholars could ever agree, M. Décaudin has preferred to 
present a straightforward, chronological account of the two decades of French 
poetry which preceded the First World War. He thus follows the same path 
as Kenneth Cornell in The Post-Symbolist Period (Yale University Press, 1958). 
Both studies achieve a remarkable degree of objectivity, but the French work 
has the advantage of more extensive documentation, not only from the mag- 
azines big and little of the period but from the daily newspapers, unpublished 
correspondence, private archives, etc. The result is a truly exhaustive history 
of one of the most effervescent—and chaotic—periods in French poetry. 

M. Décaudin discerns five rather distinct moments or waves: “l’Elan natu- 
riste” (1895-98); “Recherche d'un équilibre” (1899-1903); “Apaisement et 
tendances nouvelles” (1904-07); “Regroupements et divergences” (1908-11); 
“Entre le passé et l'avenir” (1912-14). Admittedly these headings seem some- 
what colorless, but they are accurate and at least have the virtue of not in- 
dicating some specious order or classification. Let others regroup the poets 
according to disputable affinities, let others call them “baroque” or “roman- 
tic,” “cubist” or “pre-surrealist’—or even “Symbolist” for that matter. M. 
Décaudin prefers to call them only what they called themselves. He has, as 
Professor Pierre Moreau puts it, “projected a film” of these two decades, and 
he lets the poets clarify their own positions. Most of them being extremely 
articulate in prose as well as verse we have a rich collection here of mani- 
festoes, critiques, statements of doctrine and of poetic techniques. This docu- 
mentation allows M. Décaudin to define with much greater precision than 
heretofore the relationships among the poets and the groups—the attitude, 
for example, of Gide and Jammes toward “le naturisme”; the frontiers between 
unanimism and the Abbaye de Créteil; the points of contact between La 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise and the other partisans of “le classicisme moderne”; 
or the divergences between Apollinaire’s orphism and the dramatism of Barzun. 

Does a pattern emerge from all the “-isms” and schools and splinter-groups 
and offshoots which swarmed over Paris during these two rather unkempt 
decades? Wherein lies, in other words, the “crisis” which the main title an- 
nounces? The Symbolist movement was dead in France by the beginning of 
the tweutieth century. (The eclipse of a poet such as Vielé-Griffin, although 
he was only fifty in 1914, bears sufficient testimony to this.) Symbolism, how- 
ever, had been such a powerful force that it continued from its tomb—a bit 
like Racine’s Hector—to govern the actions of the second generation; and 


friends and enemies alike expressed their views in terms of its all-pervasive 


doctrines. The “crisis,” M. Décaudin implies, lay in the threat of its very real 
poetic gains being stifled by the violence of the reaction at the turn of the 
century, as the partisans of “Life” or “Nature” or “Man” continued their 
onslaught against what remained of the Ivory Tower. This more than any 
later period was apparently the moment of crisis. Gradually, however, the 
thin thread by which the movement had managed to maintain its continuity, 
thanks to the Ermitage group, became strengthened with the founding of 
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Vers et Prose and Jean Royére’s Phalange. The important essay by Robert de 
Souza, “Ov nous en sommes,” and the parallels which Tancréde de Visan 
perceived between Symbolist and Bergsonian thought helped to prepare the 
atmosphere for a new synthesis in which “Le Réve” and “La Vie,” idealism 
and realism, were no longer seen as mutually exclusive. 

The novelty, the revolutionary impact of such a synthesis is reflected in the 
astonished comment of Eugéne Montfort on Claudel’s plays: “Alliance éton- 
nante et incomparable: ces drames qui sont du plus beau symbolisme sont 
en méme temps du plus beau réalisme!” It is of course this “alliance éton- 
nante” which in varying degrees and forms explains the most original and 
the most lasting poetry of the years immediately preceding the War. M. Dé- 
caudin is not the first to stress this fusion, but his thesis undoubtedly gives us 
the most thorough historical account of it. 

Certain readers may complain of omissions. How can a work dealing with 
the “crisis in Symbolist values” ignore almost completely a giant such as 
Proust? And does the fact that Valéry—and Max Jacob as well—published 
very little before 1914 justify such relatively scant treatment out of all pro- 
portion to their stature? Others may insist that there was a mutual influence 
among painters and poets of greater importance than M. Décaudin admits. 
The sub-title of the book answers these objections. M. Décaudin has quite 
understandably limited himself to a single genre and within that genre to 
the works which, appearing in print before the War, produced an impact 
upon their contemporaries. Within these limits he has written a study which 
succeeds admirably in portraying both the tendencies of the poetry as such 
and the individuality of each poet illustrating them. (LeRoy C. Breunic, 
Barnard College) 


L’CEuvre poétique de Tristan Corbiére. Par Albert Sonnenfeld. Préface par 
Alexandre Arnoux. (Publications du Département de Langues Romanes de 
l'Université de Princeton.) Princeton: Princeton University; Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1960. Pp. viii + 221. This is a well organized and 
detailed examination of the life and work of a poet who has long been un- 
derestimated. The author’s intent is to demonstrate that there is no contra- 
diction between Corbiére’s Parisian and Breton poems and that Les Amours 
jaunes is an important link in the tradition leading from the romantics and 
Baudelaire to modern French and Anglo-American poetry. Sonnenfeld argues 
these points with conviction, and it is possible that this book will stimulate the 
critical and scholarly interest that Corbiére deserves. The study is in three 
parts. The first two chapters relate Corbiére’s life, the middle four analyze 
the title and the themes of his poetry, and the final three describe his po- 
sition in the French tradition, his technical innovations, and his influence on 
later poetry. 

A study of this kind has been needed for some time, and there are many 
reasons to commend this one. It offers a particularly rich choice of quota- 
tions from the writings of Corbiére’s father, and in the discussion of the rela- 
tion between Edouard and Tristan Corbiére, the excesses of the psycho- 
analytic and conservative approaches, which have confused the issue during 
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the last decade, are, for the most part, avoided. And, making good use of 
letters, many of them unpublished, that Tristan wrote from school, Sonnen- 
feld draws a clear portrait of the affectionate, sentimental, and _ self-centered 
youth Corbiére was before rheumatism brought an end to his formal educa- 
tion. Corbiére’s debt to older poets is also successfully treated; by comparing 
similar passages, Sonnenfeld shows Corbitre to have been particularly in- 
fluenced by Musset and Baudelaire.1 And he is correct on insisting that it 
was Corbiére’s own romantic sensibility that made him criticize the romantic 
poets so bitterly. The comments on Breton mythology are highly pertinent, 
but perhaps the most original aspect of this study is its interpretation of 
the title Les Amours jaunes, previously understood simply as analogous to 
the expression .rire jaune. Here, yellow is taken as the color of Judas, a sym- 
bol of betrayal and, by popular tradition, of cuckoldry. Sonnenfeld argues 
that as life had been unjust to Corbiére, yellow is the “symbole d'une trahi- 
son générale” (p. 49). 

Sonnenfeld assigns meaning to the distribution of chapters in Les Amours 
jaunes: that the first three chapters are about Marcelle and Paris and the 
last three describe Brittany and the sea constitutes “unité de structure.” 
Dividing the poems into two groups is basic to Sonnenfeld’s interpretation; 
he considers the poems to be a “biographie spirituelle” that tells of a moral 
struggle, which ends with Corbiére’s rejection of Paris and symbolic return 
to Brittany. “Dans la structure morale des Amours jaunes, Paris et Bretagne 
agissent surtout comme symboles. Paris signifie solitude et damnation; la Bre- 
tagne solidarité humaine et salut religieux” (p. 120). According to this view, 
Corbiére felt spiritually isolated in sordid and artificial Paris, “souillé par la 
vie parisienne” (p. 110). The poems are seen as expressing yearning for Cor- 
biére’s cherished sea, symbol of “la réalité concréte” (p. 92), for the natural 
life of Brittany, and for a religious redemption there. Here, it seems to me, 


certain objections should be raised. From what is known of Corbiére’s life, 


he was unhappy in Brittany and felt himself an outsider there as well as in 
Paris; Sonnenfeld mentions this (p. 120) but does not reconcile it with his 
interpretation. Moreover, he fails to show evidence in the poetry that Cor- 
biére was nostalgic for Brittany or that the last chapter, ““Rondels pour apres,” 
is at all concerned with Brittany. Finally, I do not believe that the poems 
bear out the statement that Corbiére felt a “sentiment aigu du péché” (p. 
150) or that he envisaged a religious redemption for himself in his native pro- 
vince. The chapter “Armor” portrays Bretons in various acts of devotion, but 
the poct always maintained an ironic distance between himself and the par- 
ticular kinds of Christianity he observed.? 

One weakness in this study lies in the occasional lack of relevance of a 


1. But how can it be said categorically that “Paris nocturne” and “Paris diurne” 
were omitted from the 1873 edition of Les Amours jaunes because they were “trop 
visiblement” imitations of poems from Les Fleurs du mal (p. 151)? That their only 
manuscript is on the pages of Corbiére’s copy of the 1873 edition would suggest 
that they were written later and were to be added in a revised edition. 

2. Members of Corbiére’s family and some Breton critics have tried to show him 
to be strongly religious, but there is little evidence to support their claims. 
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citation to the argument it is used to substantiate. In one instance, the first 
stanza of “Paris nocturne” is said to include an image of fog similar to the 
yellow fog in Baudelaire’s “Les Sept Vieillards,” but one looks in vain for 
any fog at all in Corbiére’s lines (p. 51). It is more serious, however, to take 
lines that in context (“Décourageux”) make a statement about esthetics as 
proof that Corbiére “veut repartir en Armor, au pays de la mer” (p. 71). 
Another weakness is the tendency to treat suppositions as fact. For exam- 
ple, the statement is made that little is known about the relationship be- 
tween Corbiére and the Italian actress he called Marcelle (pp. 40-41). But on 
the assumption that the poems relate only imaginary experience and on the 
opinion of Jean de Trigon, Sonnenfeld surmises that Corbiére’s love was not 
returned: “Il semble peu sir que Marcelle réponde aux avances renouvelées 
de son admirateur breton” (p. 41). Thereafter, Corbiére’s frustration is taken 
for granted: “Ses efforts passés pour plaire 4 Marcelle ayant échoué” (p. 42), 
“Lorsque Marcelle ne répond pas a ses avances” (p. 79), etc. That Marcelle 
refused Tristan’s advances is a hypothesis, and to argue that Corbitre was 
unhappy in Paris largely because of this is risky at best. It should be added 
that nowhere is there an indication that on this point the author is in dis- 
agreement with other biographers, Martineau, Le Goffic, Arnoux, Drougard, 
and Rousselot. 

The least successful chapter of this study is the one on technical innova- 
tions. The discussion of the use Corbitre made of the spoken idiom and of 
the absence of traditional poetic language in his lines is highly relevant. But 
to elucidate Corbiére’s contribution to poetry two devices are chosen, “l’auto- 
mate intérieur” (“[se laisser] conduire par les associations musicales et lit- 
téraires soulevées par un mot-clé” [p. 161]) and “le monologue intérieur” (“un 
effort conscient que fait le poéte ou le romancier pour pénétrer dans la pen- 
sée et exprimer la succession des images mentales” [p. 168]), neither of which 
permits one to approach the core of the particular genius of Corbiére’s lines. 
Sonnenfeld gives a few convincing examples of “J’automate intérieur” (ex- 
cept those involving rhyme words, p. 161), but in general the existing variants 
do not bear this out as Corbiére’s probable method of composition; and the 
analyses of two poems given to illustrate “le monologue intérieur” show it 
to be simply a conceit built around a prolonged paradox. Furthermore, a 
few sentences in this chapter tax credulity: e.g. “L’absence de ponctuation 
[in “Cris d’aveugle”] montre que Corbiére ne peut échapper aux sons: ni 
point ni virgule pour retarder la rime inexorable” (p. 158). 

One wonders why there are no complete analyses of longer poems or dis- 
cussions of such important poems as “Ca?,” “Le Renégat,” and “Le Douanier.” 
And, although it is difficult to treat every facet of a poet, even one who pub- 
lished as little as Corbiére did, this study would be more comprehensive if 
it included an analysis of wit in Les Amours jaunes and an inquiry into Cor- 
biére’s attitude towards death, which is one of the themes that recur most 
often. 

Certain errors of detail are to be noted. The title of Corbiére’s second 
chapter, “Sérénade des Sérénades,” is consistently written “Sérénades [sic] des 
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Sérénades.” On page 101, “Nul ne saura leurs noms, pas méme l’humble 
pierre” is attributed to Hugo (with a footnote to “Oceano Nox’), whereas 
it is actually Corbiére’s rewriting of the line, which he used to introduce his 
poem “La Fin”; Hugo had written: “Rien ne sait plus vos noms, pas méme 
une humble pierre.” Inaceuracies that appeared in Y.-G. Le Dantec’s edition 
of Les Amours jaunes (Paris, 1953) appear again in this study. A glance at the 
1873 edition, or a simple counting of the syllables, would have shown “—Eh! 
faut-il du cceur au ventre quelque part” (p. 99) to be false (insert “pas” after 
“faut-il”). For the bibliography of poems that appeared in La Vie Parisienne 
(p. 200), the review itself might have been checked, rather than Le Dantec; 
the list includes incorrect dates, a misprinted title, an omission, and titles that 
did not appear in La Vie Parisienne. Besides, “Casino des Trépassés” and 
“L’Américaine” are not “poémes” (p. 200).2 (MARSHALL Linpsay, University 
of California, Davis) 


Three Against the Third Republic: Sorel, Barrés, and Maurras. By Michael 
Curtis. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959. Pp. 313. Recent events 
have reminded us that today, as in the past, parliamentarism is far less secure 
in France than appears on the surface. The Third Republic proved to be 
surprisingly long-lived when, contrary to many predictions, it managed to 
last some seventy years, a feat contrasting with the performance of the 
diverse regimes experimented by France between 1789 and 1870. Yet because 
the Republic survived the incessant attacks its opponents unleashed upon it 
from the days of Boulangism or the Dreyfus Affair to the crisis of February 
1934, because it did not fall until the enemy from within was assisted 
by the German invaders, we should be mistaken if we considered democracy 
as being firmly entrenched in France. Few doubt today that the anti- 
parliamentary forces which were at work throughout the Third Republic 
are disquietingly active under the Fifth Republic. As in the 1870's, the 
strength of the Republic stems less from the loyal support or fervent devotion 
of the nation than from the fact, as noted by Thiers, that it is the regime 
which least divides Frenchmen. 

Michel Curtis’ book provides us with an interesting study of the political 
theories expounded by some prominent enemies of the regime during the 
1885-1914 period. Of the three writers under consideration, Maurras may 
be regarded as the one whose political doctrine was most coherent, Barrés 
as the one whose public and literary figure was most striking, Sorel as the 
one whose personality was most complex, whose thought was most original 
and provoking. The wisdorn of associating Sorel, whose Réflexions sur la 
violence had Marxist overtones, with traditionalists like Barrés and Maurras 
may be questioned. The reader is ill at ease when confronted with the artificial 


3. The following lines from Les Amours jaunes are misquoted (corrections in 
brackets): p. 69, “Vive [Vivre] notre métier—ca tue...”; p. 73, “—Hissa [Hisse] 
hoé!... C’est pas tant le gendarm’ qué jé r’grette/—Hissa [Hisse] hoa! ..."; p. 77, 
“Sur ta bouche noire [encore] elle aura”; p. 125, “Faire, 4 grands coups de gueule 
et [de] botte . . . amour’; p. 167, “Seul, [dans le] pot-au-noir au couvercle sans 
cil”; p. 194, “Qui ne dit rien—fet] c'est tout.” 
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linking of the leader of the Action Frangaise who was passionately opposed 
to the heritage of 1789, and a revolutionary syndicalist like Sore! who advocated 
an uprising of the proletariat. But Curtis is right in pointing out that Sorel, 
Barrés and Maurras had in common their opposition to the French par- 
liamentary system, their call for heroic action, their endeavor to overthrow 
a bourgeois democracy which they despised. 

The main criticism that may be directed against his book is that the 
political doctrines of the three writers under study are not systematically 
presented. As we are told about the specific stand taken by each of these 
publicists on various questions—contemporary decadence, the corruption of 
the republican regime, its demagogic and plutocratic ingredients, the tendency 
toward centralization and bureaucracy, the French Revolution, the need for 
new moral values, etc.—we lose track of the overall philosophy of each author. 
The distinctive features of each creed are at times difficult to discern. That 
there was at the turn of the century a great deal of dissatisfaction with 
French parliamentarism becomes evident, but how the traditionalism and 
the nationalism of a Barrés should be distinguished from those of a Maurras 
(whose antirepublicanism led him to espouse the cause of monarchism) is some- 
what blurred. This is not to imply that Curtis does not differentiate the 
theories of the brilliant intellectual Maurras from the emotional attitudes 
of the sensitive artist Barrés. But I do feel that neither the politics nor 
the personality of the writers stands out clearly as consistent an entity. 

Since Curtis does not hesitate to quote frequently from the works of Maurras 
published ten or twenty years after the first World War, we are prompted 
to wonder why he has chosen not to dwell upon the question of what 
happened to the doctrines of his “three men | against the Republic” after 
1914. The absence of a chapter analyzing the influence of these writers 
in the post-war era (i.e. during the years when antiliberalism made great 
progress throughout Europe) is particularly regrettable. References to Sorel’s 
influence on Mussolini or the utilization of Maurrassian concepts by Vichy’s 
“national revolution” would have been enlightening. 

As to the year prior to 1914 one may question Curtis’ statement that “the 
political effect of the three writers was limited.” It was indeed limited 
in the sense that they were not able to create powerful organizations which 
could influence directly the evolution of the regime. But while the notoriety 
of Sorel seems to have been slight, can one say that the opinion of Barrés, 
at one time Prince de la Jeunesse, or of Maurras, whom D. W. Brogan called 
“the idol of the bien-pensants,” did not have a considerable impact on large 
segments of the French bourgeoisie—not to mention the aristocracy? 

The significance of the authors discussed ‘in Three against the Third 
Republic hardly needs to be emphasized and, notwithstanding some reservations, 
there is no doubt as to the value of Curtis’ study. It is the work of a fine 
historian of ideas who possesses an exhaustive knowledge of the period 
and the country he is dealing with. His long bibliography is impressive. 
One wonders, however, why he has omitted Georges Weill’s Histoire du 
mouvement social en France, 1852-1924, which we would expect to find 
listed among the thirty-odd titles cited under the heading “General works 
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on French working class movements.” (MicHEL GucGENHEIM, Bryn Mawr 
College) 


‘Maitres du roman de terroir. Par G. Roger. Paris: Silvaire, 1959. Pp. 185. Ce 
petit livre contient trois essais dont le premier traite de Jacquou Le Croquant 
d’Eugéne Le Roy, le second de Gaspard des Montagnes d’Henri Pourrat et le 
troisitme de Raboliot de Maurice Genevoix, La Briére d’Alphonse de Chateau- 
briant et Maria Chapdelaine de Louis Hémon. Il y est beaucoup moins ques- 
tion des maitres que de leurs ceuvres. Un avant-propos explique le choix de 
expression “roman de terroir” que l’auteur préfére 4 celles de “roman ré- 
gionaliste” ou “roman rustique,” “paysan” ou “provincial,” qui ont acquis un 
sens plus ou moins péjoratif. 

L’étude consacrée 4 Jacquou Le Croquant souligne non seulement I’influence 
du sol et du milieu sur la vie du personnage principal mais aussi le fait que 
ses idées politiques et sociales appartiennent & une époque déterminée de 
l'histoire de France. Ce personnage, “produit de son terroir parce qu'il est 
aussi celui de son histoire,” (p. 52) garde néanmoins son individualité. Quant 
au monde dans lequel il vit, c'est un monde qui évolue, qui se transforme et 
suit son destin. De cette constatation M. Roger déduit que “l’alliance de la 
réalité terrienne a l’historicité locale” constitue la “nuance spéciale” de Jacquou 
le Croquant comme roman de terroir (pp. 13 et 39). 

C'est plutét par son caractére épique que Gaspard des Montagnes se dis 
tingue des autres romans de terroir. Henri Pourrat y a élevé la vie rustique 
‘au degré de l’épopée.” Il en a fait la chanson de geste du paysan, la geste 
moderne qui exalte au-dela de la réalité objective le pays et les hommes qui 
l'habitent. La nature s’y révéle comme une force agissante qui conditionne la 
vie de ces derniers et parfois méme protége leur bonheur. M. Roger a noté 
que malgré le manque de ressemblance de certains détails chacun y conserve 
son 4me particuli¢re. Remarquable encore est “l’équilibre linguistique” (p. 
114) réalisé dans les quatre volumes de Gaspard ot les termes du cru, géné- 
ralement éclairés par le contexte, n’ont pas besoin d’étre traduits ni expliqués 
dans des notes. Par son “talent artisanal” (p. 110), Pourrat se place 4 un rang 
des plus élevés parmi les grands écrivains régionalistes de notre temps. 

Dans le troisi¢me et dernier essai l’auteur s’est appliqué a faire ressortir le 
caractére universel, “classique” dit-il, des romans régionalistes de Maurice 
Genevoix, Louis Hémon et Alphonse de Chateaubriant. Comme preuve de cet 
universalisme, il nous rappelle d’abord que ces ceuvres ont été traduites en 
diverses langues et appréciées “sous toutes les latitudes” (p. 124). Ces considé- 
rations le ménent 4 une analyse fort intéressante de l’évolution du roman en 
général et des diverses régles et formules qu’on a proposées pour le roman 
régionaliste. 

On trouvera trés attachantes les pages que l’auteur a écrites sur les prin- 
cipaux personnages des maitres en question. Rabiolot, celui de Genevoix, s’ex- 
plique surtout par sa passion de la chasse, source de tous ses malheurs. C’est 
la chasse qui fait de lui un étre vivant, vrai dans la mesure od il est déterminé 
par le pays, vrai en tant que I’incarnation d’un groupe particulier et homogéne. 

Aoustin, le protagoniste de ChAteaubriant, est un autre entété, un étre fa- 
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rouche et tragique, “transposable nulle part” (p. 146), lui aussi prisonnier de 
sa “race” et d'une certaine forme de civilisation. Son orgueil sauvage et aveugle 
ne laisse pas toutefois d’avoir une certaine grandeur. Roger montre ensuite a 
quel point La Briére est en outre une étude psychologique, et comme Rabolit 
l'histoire d’une passion. 

La passion est également présente dans Maria Chapdelaine, bien qu'elle soit 
contenue, maitrisée, dans ce “roman de la soumission” qui est néanmoins I’his- 
toire dramatique d’une crise morale. Le pays est cette fois une région parti- 
culiére du Canada frangais, un pays “dur” que Maria ne peut se décider a 
quitter malgré sa souffrance et son angoisse. Ici encore l’auteur a su réaliser 
“l’équilibre classiqu:.” Il a méme fixé le moment exact od son personnage, 
pressé de tous cétés par les forces qui l’environnent, doit prendre une décision, 
résoudre le probléme qui est le sien. 

Pour ces trois auteurs comme pour les autres s'est posé la question de la 
langue. Ils n'ont pas tous suivi la méme technique. Chez Le Roy et Pourrat, 
il s’agissait peut-étre moins d’employer un procédé littéraire que de se sou- 
metere & “une heureuse nécessité.”” Genevoix ne s’écarte guére de la syntaxe 
du -parler:local et utilise nombre de termes régionaux qu'il est parfois obligé 
de tfaduizeiou expliquer. Louis Hémon fait grande usage des guillemets. Mais 
c'est Chiteaubriant qui, toujours selon M. Roger, a le mieux réussi 4 exprimer 
la réalité linguistique régionale sans porter atteinte 4 la “pureté du frangais” 
(p.’ 184). 

Felfés sont ‘les principales idées que l’auteur passe en revue dans ces trois 
essais d'arlatys¢‘esthétique. I] est 4 prévoir que tout en admettant que la langue 
faeti¢e dé’ Chateaubriant exprime “une vérité supérieure,” le lecteur se deman- 
dera ‘én qudi’ cdiisiste exactement la “pureté” de son frangais. Il est possible 
aussi qu’il garde ‘une certaine défiance a I'égard du roman régionaliste, malgré 
sa nguvelle appelation, D’autre part il aura appris et compris pourquoi, dans 
uh bon' roman “de terroir,” le pays est autre chose qu’un simple cadre ou 
décor, dans lequel se meyvent des personnages plus ou moins primitifs ou 
“exotiques”; pourquoi ¢t comment le terroir lui-méme y joue le premier rdle, 
le plus important; comment tout vient de lui et s’explique par lui, méme ce 
qui, touche le plus directement a l'universel. 

Meaitres du roman, de terroir est,écrit dans un style quelque peu abstrait, par- 
fois un pew lourd,a la fois rechenché et négligé. Il y a plusieurs passages qu’on 
ne saurait:biew comprendre a la premiére lecture. Mais c’est un livre clair dans 
son ensemble .et“souvent trés original dans |l'expression. Peut-étre est-ce un peu 
exagéré' de ‘direooomme | le! “pri¢re Winsérer” de I'¢diteur—que “cette percep- 
tion du°roman régionaliste:.[....}/n’a awcun précédent dans les annales de la 
critique.” Il reste cependant que l'étude est une des meilleures que nous ayons 
sur Te ‘sujet!’ (ALPHONSE V. Rocur, Northwestern University) 


Sterrealism:' Fhe Rodd’ to’ the ‘Absolute! By Anna Balakian. New York: The 
Noonday Press,’ 1959: Pp:'209. This attractive ‘volume is described by the author 
as' ‘a “cotitinuatio” OF her earlier ‘study, Literary Origins of Surrealism (New 
York? King’s Crown ‘Ptess,''¥947: Pp) '159):’ The material is grouped in three 
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parts representing three stages on the road to absolute reality or surreality. 
The first—the “signal lights”—introduces some isolated intuitions which led 
literature from Symbolism to what the author terms the “materio-mysticism 
of our age.” The second part—“the read”—outlines the most important ideo- 
logical influences and the concrete achievements of the Surrealists in poetry 
and painting. The last part includes a detailed discussion of the post- 
surrealist poetry of Louis Aragon and Paul Eluard and a closing chapter 
in which the world is viewed as having been virtually transformed by the 
joint efforts of the scientist and the Surrealist poet. The book ends with 
a reiteration of the merits of the movement and of its repercussions in 
literature; it is in this field that Surrealism is considered as a “worthy suc- 
cessor to the classical ideal.” 

Rather than an objective study, this is an enthusiastic and partisan “defense 
and illustration” of the movement which Dr. Balakian considers not as 
a revolt but as an enrichment of life through a methodical, constructive ex- 
ploitation of the hidden resources of the human mind. Frequent references 
are made to the “vigorous optimism” of the Surrealists and their precursors, 
and the movement is seen as a conscious emulator of science. 


Unfortunately, while the achievements of Surrealism on the purely artistic 
and metaphysical planes are given a detailed treatment, the psychological 
and social implications of Surrealism are not discussed. Dr. Balakian does 
indicate that Surrealism was primarily not a literary movement but a way 
of life and a new view of society; however, she does not elaborate on the 


fact that it has never been accepted as the former and has not yet achieved 


its objective as the latter. 

Although the book purports to be a continuation of Dr. Balakian’s earlier 
study, it brings up several topics already treated in the Literary Origins (the 
contributions of Lautréamont, Rimbaud, Apollinaire, and some others to 
Surrealist philosophy and esthetics). Also, “continuation” presupposes a certain 
continuity of judgment which, however, is not the case here. While in her 
earlier study the author views Surrealism as a negative attitude, her more 
recent belief is that Surrealism is not only a positive factor in itself, but 
that its force and vitality make of it the art-concept most in keeping with 
the productivity of our scientific age. 

This high estimate of Surrealism is to a certain degree based on the 
movement's alleged freedom from all “escapist” tendencies. The Symbolist 
“flight from consciousness into the dream mystique” is condemned and the 
pseudo-scientific exploration of the dream by the Surrealists is seen as a 
healthy move to better the world. But can an artist—even a Surrealist— 
avoid escapism? Of course, there is still the question of the two worlds, the 
world of existence and the world of imagination which the Surrealists ex- 
pected to fuse into one, the privileged place, however, being granted to so- 
called imaginary phenomena. . 

In spite of the\assignment of a high place to imagination (i.e. to the 
faculty to see “what is not”) which Dr. Balakian endorses, several parallels 
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are drawn between the achievements of Surrealism and those of modern 
science, particularly of modern nuclear physics. Werner Heisenberg’s article 
in the N.N.R.F., to which the author refers, does, indeed, admit that science 
no longer disregards the subjective factor in the “dialogue” between man 
and nature. However, Dr. Heisenberg emphasizes that this recognition of 
human limitations and its conscious acceptance will be only a step towards 
an eventual reorientation of knowledge and of the creative powers of 
man, presumably on the way towards a greater objectivity. Since art, and 
especially Surrealist art, is subjective to the highest degree, it is difficult to 
see what relationships could exist between art and Western science, or how the 
scientist and the surrealist artist can join in “man’s progress towards 
knowledge.” As late as 1952, when questioned about the relationship between 
art and science, André Breton replied that he did not see how the two 
paths could ever converge, since the idea of progress, although justified in 
science, is alien to art. 

Another point on which it is difficult to agree with the author is the 
great importance attributed to the work of Guillaume Apollinaire, whose 
optimistic war poems are seen as the chief source of the Surrealist “tone 
of victory.” Actually Apollinaire can hardly be termed a true precursor 
of Surrealism, and the Surrealists never forgave him his “Esprit Nouveau” 
manifesto with what they considered a conformist, humanistic outlook, based 
on common sense and respect for the past. 

The chapter on Pierre Reverdy is a welcome addition, for this important 
theoretician of the image had been neglected for a long time, although his 
influence on Surrealist esthetics has, indeed, been a profound one. Un- 
fortunately, while mentioning the most important aspects of Reverdy’s work 
and personality, the author seems to overlook his life-long preoccupations 
with religion, God, and the predominance of spirit over perishable matter, 
which hardly qualify him as a “materio-mysticist of our age.” 

The chapters on the concrete achievements of Surrealism in art and poetry 
are interesting and informative (Dr. Balakian gives a detailed account of 
the developments in the field of painting, from the early Chirico to the 
“pure creations” of Yves Tanguy), and provide a good introduction to 
Surrealist techniques and to the aspirations of the Surrealist poet which 
are aptly characterized as “knowledge, empathy, disturbance.” 

On the other hand, the chapter on the “post-surrealism” of Aragon and 
Eluard seems to have been inspired by the desire to stress the “energetic 
optimism and hope” (p. 67) in their poetry, rather than by an actual necessity 
to discuss what had ceased to be Surrealist poetry and had become literature 
of engagement. 

Surrealism as an organized movement has come and gone. Its efforts to 
transform the everyday plane of reality and to bring about a drastic change 
in the solution of the fundamental problems of existence have not yet brought 
the desired results. In the domain of art and poetry, a strong formative 
influence of Surrealism cannot be denied, but the “pure” Surrealist question- 
ing his “miroir sans tain” could not boast of the creation of many masterpieces. 

Still, as a daring and sincere attempt to build something new out of what 
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man is given at birth, Surrealism deserves to be known better and more 
favorably than it is known today. This is why Dr. Balakian’s book, well- 
written 2nd enthusiastic, more poetic than critical, will undoubtedly fulfill 
an important function by acquainting many readers with the facts and myths 
of Surrealism. (Evcenia Vassytxivsky, College of William and Mary) 


André Gide and the Communist Temptation. By Georges I. Brachfeld. Ge- 
néve: Droz, 1959. Pp. 142. There are few modern writers who have been so 
frequently studied as André Gide, and this recent book is a valuable addi- 
tion to his bibliography. It is a very thorough and scholarly piece of research, 
showing evidence of profound knowledge of the subject by a man deeply 
acquainted with all Gide’s writings and with the large bulk of works devoted 
to him, and who possesses critical acumen and sound judgment. 

The title chosen for the book does not perhaps fully describe it for it deals 
with far more than Gide’s association with communism and his attraction 
for its ideals. In fact, it traces and analyses the full development of his thought, 
in which communism played its part—though not the most important and 
significant. It is evident that Mr. Brachfeld himself does not really believe 
that his author’s connection with the “communist temptation” is the main 
theme of his work for he does not mention it until almost half way through 
his book, and it has not been led up to or prepared. The scheme of his study 
is not therefore completely satisfactory; its plan, given its theme, has no or- 
ganic cohesion or inevitability; and it does not possess what French critics 
call “enchainement.” Each chapter seems an entity in itself—almost a separate 
essay, standing alone, without much reference to what precedes or follows it 
—each has its introduction and conclusion, as if it was an independent mag- 
azine contribution. 

Mr. Brachfeld uses Gide’s statements about himself as if they were incon- 
trovertible facts, and not merely as material which needs to be interpreted. 
Yet Gide, no more than anyone else, could not know himself thoroughly and, 
moreover, did not wish others to know him fully, but only the picture he 
wished to transmit. He often used self-revelation as a smoke-screen in which 
to retreat and hide. Nearly everything that he said about himself needs to 
be treated with caution and to be interpreted, like the symbols of dreams, 
the meaning of which is frequently not the surface or obvious one. He may 
have desired to know himself—though this is not absolutely sure—but he cer- 
tainly did not wish others to know him too completely. “Ne me comprenez 
pas si vite,” he said. 

Mr. Brachfeld has many acute and interesting observations to make as, for 
instance, when he says that Gide’s ethics is based on the distinctions not be- 
tween good and evil—spleen et idéal, Baudelaire called it—but between au- 
thentic and false. He deals also in a subtle and sympathetic manner with 
his relationship with his wife, Madeleine. 

Certain of his interpretations and deductions are not necessarily true and 
there is the possibility of others. He considers Gide’s homosexuality as the 
most important fact in his life and psychological make-up. Whereas his sexual 
timidity—partial impotence—might be equally significant and might even have 
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induced his pederasty. He also suggests that, in La Porte étroite, Jéréme did 
not respond to Alissa because he was an unconscious homosexual—that is in- 
terpreting the novel through what is believed about its author—but it could 
equally be due to his sexual deficiencies, which Alissa certainly felt, with ob- 
vious disappointment that he was not able to assume a more virile and 
masterful part with her. 

Mr. Brachfeld believes that when Gide was at peace with himself, and 
satiated with life, in the happiness of his relationship with Marc, he was then 
able to turn his thoughts towards others, to think socially instead of merely 
personally. Might it not, however, be possible to believe that all his career 
as a writer had been concerned with various forms of liberation? At first he 
had thought only of the liberation of the single individual. Next he had been 
preoccupied with the possibility of liberty within the association of marriage. 
Next with liberation from moral and social constraint. When he had treated 
and solved all these problems, and had decided to allow the contradictions 
in himself to have full play, to be moral in his own way, then he had the 
leisure and freedom to be concerned with others, with society. Then he de- 
voted himself to the cause of the down-trodden—the colonial natives, the un- 
derprivileged, and the liberation of women. Mr. Brachfeld points out that 
it was after creating Bernard, in Les Faux-Monnayeurs, that André Gide, 
who had deliberately been avoiding the realities of the social questions in 
order to create a fictional world ruled by his personal code of ethics, al- 
lowed his long-restrained interest in the social question to assume its full 
force. The creation of Bernard is however a symptom of the change which 
had taken place in him since writing Les Caves du Vatican, and it explains 
the difference between Lafcadio in that novel and Bernard when, originally, 
they had been intended to be the same character. 

Mr. Brachfeld believes that it was only when his powers were beginning 
to wane, when he was becoming artistically sterile, that Gide turned to com- 
munism. Nevertheless he composed works of distinction during and after his 
communist venture—(CEdipe, L’Ecole des femmes, Robert, Thésée. The death 
of Madeleine, the War, the Occupation, advancing old-age, may, quite nat- 
urally, be responsible for a certain slowing down of his creative urge when 
he reached the age of seventy, in 1939. Yet Thésée and the last volume of 
the Journal do not show evidence of intellectual or artistic decline. 

The absence of an Index in this kind of book detracts, in a certain meas- 
ure, from its value and utility as a work of reference. The Bibliography is 
somewhat confused to use. It seems as if the intention of the author had 
(Euvres complétes. He does not, however, cite CEdipe, Et nunc manet in te or 
Ainsi soit-il, ou Les Jeux sont faits to which he refers in his text. In the works 
Ainsi soit-il, les Jeux sont faits to which he refers in his text. In the works 
dealing with Gide only one volume of La Jeunesse d’André Gide by Jean 
Delay is listed, the one published in 1957, whereas there was a second vol- 
ume in 1958. The God that Failed is listed under the letter “K” whereas it 
could have been put amongst Gide’s own works or else under the name of 
the editor, Richard Crossman—Koestler was only one of the six contributors. 
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André Gide et notre temps is a report of a meeting held at the “Union pour 
la Vérité” on 23 January 1935, and is not a book by C. Walch. Why, in an 
English work, is Montgomery Belgion’s book listed in the French translation? 
Une Mort ambigué by Robert Mallet, published in 1955, which contains many 
interesting and revealing reflections, would have been worthy of mention in 
the Bibliography. (Eniww Starkie, Oxford University) 
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